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Summer School for Teachers 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 


Actual Training and Methods 


Designed specifically for high school and college teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, Secretarial Practice and Accounting 


Director, Miss LOLA MACLEAN, Educational Director of the 
Detroit Commercial College and Head of its nationally-known 
Shorthand Reporting School . . . Author “Walton-Maclean 
Typewriting Procedure and Practice” and the ‘Walton-Maclean 
Teachers’ Manual.” 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Shorthand at 100 wpm from the start . . . Typewriting by the 
sentence approach . . . Typewriting Transcription Technique— 
practical systems and methods of training, originated and developed 
by Miss Maclean in actual classroom practice, that have produced 
the highest degree of skill in shorthand and typewriting. 


Shorthand Penmanship and Blackboard Writing . . . Training 
for the high speed levels in shorthand and typewriting ... 
Demonstration Classes . . . Tests and Measurements in business 
education . . . Impartial treatment of all systems and methods. 


Observation of summer classes of the Detroit Commercial College in Secre- 
tarial Practice, Shorthand Reporting, Accounting, Business Geography, Com- 
mercial Law, Business Mathematics, and English of Commerce, directed by 
regular members of the teaching staff. 


DETROIT INVITES YOU 


Its facilities for recreation par excellence in its thousand-acre 
island playground, Detroit . . . modern metropolis and motor 
capital of the world . .. on the world’s busiest seaway ... 
extends to you a cordial invitation to share in its hospitality. 


Summer School for Teachers, June 22 to July 31 
Syllabus on request. Attendance last summer 
included teachers from eleven states 


Detroit Commercial College 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Exclusively for graduates of colleges and high schools 
Attendance this year exceeds 600 
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W/E WISH to thank the many Journal 
readers who contributed copy for its pages 
the past year. It must be apparent to the 
W.E.A. membership that the magazine is sin- 
gularly free from reprints. Let it be added 
quickly that this is no inference that what 
others say isn’t worthy of repetition. Quite 

the contrary. The editorial pol- 
per icy of cae Journal has grown 
ontributors Gut of a belief that the official 
publication of an education association should 
be accessible to its members as a means for 
expressing their views, insofar as space permits. 
Teachers have sent in some fine protessional 
dissertations; they have briefly outlined pro- 
jects; and they have submitted many local 
and personal news notes. There are many or- 
ganization matters which simply must be pub- 
lished. Very important, also, is it that the 
Journal inform its readers of policies relating 
to finance, taxation, salaries, and the general 
program of educational advancement which 
the Association has so vigorously and success- 
fully sponsored. For that reason it has been 
impossible to publish all manuscripts. It is 
regretted. 

This reminds us of an incident which im- 
pressed us some time ago. A member furnished 
very interesting data about himself and _ his 
work. However, the contribution was offered 
with apologies and the hope that the editor 
would not interpret same as a desire for ad- 
vertising, etc., etc. 

Now, what is news? It’s the unusual and 
novel things people do. Why should school 
folk shrink from telling about meritorious ac- 
complishments or recognition? Official maga- 
zines of other professions are replete with ac- 
counts of how So-And-So handled a particular 
case successfully. So-And-So’s fellows, in read- 
ing his article, may not be interested in him 
personally but they are vitally interested in the 
case he presents. That is as it should be. 

The educational world is still harrassed by a 
multitude of problems. How did you solve one 
of them? No matter how small it may be, if 
you succeeded, it’s news worth telling others. 
Did you handle an unusual case of discipline 
satisfactorily? Did you finally get Johnny to 
warm up to a subject he disliked? Did you 
awaken an unresponsive community to a real- 
ization of better standards? Did you have a 
real live faculty meeting? “Knowledge is picked 
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up in small bits, so let’s pass our discoveries 
on to others. Write us about these successes 
during next year. 


e 
¥ pratagstcs to requests for suggestions show 
that teachers are pleased that an Associa- 
tion committee is making an exhaustive study 
of tenure. The reputation of the W.E.A. for 
anything but half-hearted sponsorship is well 
known and it may be assumed to promote a 
vigorous tenure campaign. The pres- 
ent general salary increases are fine 
but a ‘‘sour note’’ has crept into the re-employ- 
ment of teachers for next year. Instances are re- 
ported where school employees were dismissed 
without cited reason. No more reprehensible 
action can be taken by a board than to dismiss 
employees without previous warning or to re- 
fuse to give a reason for such discharge. 
co 
A MINNESOTA professor relates this in- 
cident, humorous but pathetic in a way. 
The principal of a high school arranged for a 
series of special faculty meetings for study of 
pupil adjustment and guidance. At one session 
: a psychology professor spoke 
fia tue to ‘the pres AR about nes 
logical ages, quotients of va- 
rious kinds and means whereby pupil progress 
might be scientifically measured. After the 
meeting a teacher, who either was hard of 
hearing or hadn’t been to summer school since 
the science of education raised ned with the 
art of teaching, was asked what he thought 
of the address. ‘‘O, it was all right, but why 
did he talk about the ‘eye-tooth’ so much?” 
o 

During these comings months, there is a 
matter of imperative importance to the people 
as a whole—the selection of an able Congress. 
Here are five tests to apply to every candidate: 

First, does he represent all the people or has 
he been obligated by some special privilege? 

Second, has he the intelligence and courage , 
to face the difficult problems now before the 
nation? 

Third, if the war issue comes, can you trust 
him with the lives of your dear ones? 

Fourth, will he support free and universal 
education as the inherent right of all the 
people? 

Fifth, will he diligently safeguard the funda- 
mental rights of democratic citizenship? 

Journal of the N. E. A. 


Tenure 
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20,000 Can't Be Wrong 


Why have more than 20,000 staked professional se- 
curity and educational progress in the Wisconsin Education 
Association? 


Why does it command the respect and loyalty of an 
increasing membership? 





It is a democratic organization. Duly elected representatives of 
Locals set its policies. 


Locals receive help from headquarters but determine their own 
activities. There is no domination by association officers. 


Eleven committees give all groups a chance to display their 
talents and exert their influence. 


It enjoys public confidence because it recognizes the first respon- 
sibility of the school is to the children. 


It has been the leading interpreter of public education through a 
vigorous and effective public relations program. 


Its primary objective is adequately supported schools run by 
teachers and administrators working under the best economic and 
social conditions. 


It has unflinchingly and successfully opposed attacks by vested- 
interest organizations and publications upon schools and teachers. 


It has given direct service to local teacher groups. 
It is concerned about the welfare of ALL members. 


It is neither the mouthpiece of other organizations or interests nor 
does it take orders from above. 


Its allegiance is to its charter purpose and such fundamental pol- 
icies as may be established by its members. 


It neither persecutes nor destroys but works constructively. 


Its purposes have always been projected without recourse to sen- 
sational publicity. To get certain things done has been its aim, and, 
for the attainment of its end, has joined hands with other groups in 
the promotion of higher educational standards. 


Since 1853--the oldest professional organization in Wisconsin 
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They 
Are Worthy 


‘‘C OLD” says the auctioneer at public sales, 
and the merchandise has been sold to the 
highest bidder. There is seldom any question 
but that the article is sold to the person offering 
the most for it. When board members “‘auction”’ 
the job of teacher, they likewise should be obli- 
gated to sell the position to the highest bidder; 
the one bidding the highest qualifications. As 
a person bids in dollars for merchandise so does 
a teacher bid his qualifications for a teaching 
position. The school board member does not 
always sell to the highest bidder in this public 
school mart because he is influenced by extra- 
neous factors. Because the teacher employed 
must be paid from the public purse and the 
school board member account to the electorate 
for his stewardship of tax funds, he often has 
a penchant for penny-pinching. As a result, 
teaching positions have not always been sold to 
the person offering the highest qualifications. 
The teachers are, with each passing year, 
bidding higher for teaching positions as better 
qualifications are offered for teaching vacancies. 
The trend in the qualifications of teachers 
makes everyone who is genuinely interested in 
the promotion of public education, happy; the 
salaries paid teachers cause ohe to wonder how 
long we can continue to attract well trained, 
intelligent teachers for the price we have been 
willing to pay. The most discouraging note is 
the rapid decline in salary from 1930 to 1934 
and in many cases the meagre per cent of res- 
toration; and, in a few cases, no restoration at 
all since the revival of business activities. But 
for the sake of eliminating the boom years of 
1928 and 1929, and the depression years of 
1932 and 1933, a ten year period has been se- 
lected to reveal the normal rewards of teaching 
and the improvement in the teaching personnel. 
If teachers were a group to reminisce and 
live in the past they would certainly long for 
the “good, old days’ of 1925. Then it was pos- 
sible for a teacher to command a satisfactory 
salary with a minimum of time spent in prepa- 
ration for the teaching profession. In fact, that 
year (1925) nearly one-half of our rural teach- 
ers had no training beyond high school gradua- 
tion, and many of them had not even com- 
pleted their secondary school course. Many 
teachers who could not qualify for any license 








of 


Their Hire 





received permits to teach—each permit entitling 
them to teach one year. 

For a teacher with these qualifications the 
people of Wisconsin were willing to pay, and 
did pay, $99 as a median monthly salary. Ten 
years later (1935) the median monthly salary 
of rural teachers was $71 a month, $28 less 
each month than was paid in 1925. Had the 
qualifications and requirements for teachers re- 
mained the same as in 1925 there would still 
be cause for complaint, a monthly reduction of 
some thirty dollars; but the increased training 
necessary to obtain teaching positions adds insult 
to injury. 

Let a person, not a high school graduate and 
with no other scholastic training attempt to 
enter the teaching profession today! How much 
consideration would such a person receive? 
Permits to teach are no longer issued, and a 
minimum of one year of professional training 
beyond high school graduation is demanded 
almost universally of teachers, and many schools 
demand two years of college training. If rural 
teachers were paid on a salary schedule in pro- 
portion to the amount of training beyond high 
school, with the year 1925 taken as a base, the 
median rural teacher in 1935 would have been 
entitled to $110.30 a month, nearly $40 a 
month more than was actually paid. 

Taking 1925 as a base predicates the assump- 
tion that salaries paid that year were adequate. 
This is probably an invalid assumption as most 
studies on salaries have shown that the salaries 
of teachers have never been comparable to sal- 
aries of other occupational groups with equal 
training. 

The 1935 session of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, recognizing the injustice of the $65 mini- 
mum for teachers, again permitted the former 
minimum of $75 a month to become effective. 
This is laudable, but the large per cent of rural 
schools refusing to pay any more than they are 
compelled to by law, makes a higher legal mini- 
mum imperative if increased qualifications are 
asked from teachers. Even excluding from con- 
sideration the remarkable advance in training 
of rural teachers during the last ten years, $75 
a month can hardly be considered a satisfactory 
wage. To most of the teachers it means a yearly 
wage of $675, to some $600. This level of pay 
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precludes the possibility of obtaining a married 
man as teacher, since at least twice this salary 
is necessary to support a family in even mod- 
erate comfort in this state. True, the rural teach- 
ers are not employed for three or four months 
during the summer, but attendance at college 
and university summer sessions digs deep into 
any saving the teacher has been able to make 
from a meagre salary. Teachers seeking summer 
employment are often subjected to caustic re- 
marks for taking work away from someone who 
needs it more, and are often reminded that they 
already have a job. 

Educational qualifications for rural teachers 
have been increased and should continue to in- 
crease until the rural child in Wisconsin has as 
well trained a teacher as any city child. We can- 
not, however, continue to ask higher standards 
for teachers unless we, as Wisconsin citizenry, 
are willing to pay for them. 

Nor are the rural teachers the only group 
to be penalized for improving their qualifica- 
tions. The same policy is apparent on every 
level of teaching. Space prohibits a detailed 
treatment of each group of teachers but the 
comparative salaries in 1925 and 1935, which 
are self-explanatory, can be shown in tabular 
form. 


Median Monthly Salaries of Teachers 


1925-1935 
1925 1935 

EEN, ch crown caoeeacanaee $ 99.05 $ 71.05 
Slate: <yiaaed 2-2 Se eee 118.48 88.20 
Village Elementary __....-~--- 117.60 96.70 
City Blementary .......--=..<. 148.90 136.16 
High School: 

| RE 157.30 124.60 

MR ee ee eS 180.70 166.98 


While suffering this reduction in salary, the 
teachers exhibited remarkable educational im- 
provement. Ten years ago few state graded 
teachers had more than two years of college 
training, but in 1935 twelve per cent had three 
years of college work and seventeen per cent 
had training equivalent to college graduation. 
The village elementary teachers showed a de- 
crease of 12% in the group with no college 
training and an increase of 11% in the number 
of college graduates. Three per cent of these 
teachers now have the equivalent of master’s 
degrees. Ten years ago a village elementary 
teacher with an advanced degree was indeed a 
rarity. 

Six and one-half per cent of the city ele- 
mentary teachers now have master’s degrees or 
the equivalent amount of training. Ten years 
ago there were so few teachers who had done 
graduate study that a separate classification was 
unwarranted. More than 25% of the high 
school teachers now have an advanced degree 


and the number with college degrees increased 
7% in the last ten years. 

That teachers have been accorded slight finan- 
cial consideration for their improved qualifica- 
tions is shown by the preceding analysis of sal- 
aries and qualifications of the teaching per- 
sonnel. The figures given are median and group 
classifications and does not properly reveal the 
situation of individual teachers. Some of the 
salaries paid college and university graduates 
for high school teaching are difficult to counte- 
nance. A survey of public reports shows more 
than 150 four-year graduates instructing in Wis- 
consin high schools for Jess than $100 a month. 
In one school the entire high school faculty is 
employed at $75 a month, the very minimum 
that can be paid any teacher. All of these high 
school teachers are graduates of one of our state 
teacher colleges. We likewise find University 
of Wisconsin graduates teaching in high school, 
full time, for the minimum permitted by law. 
Nor are all the high school teachers who work 
for less than $100 a month beginning teachers. 
More than one-half of them (58%) have had 
previous teaching experience. One has had nine 
years of previous teaching. 

With these the financial rewards of teach- 
ing, how can we expect any but the most 
mediocre to select teaching as a life work or to 
remain in teaching even after they have given 
it a trial? The wonder is that we obtain as many 
good teachers as we do for the price we pay. 

Salaries in the schools of Wisconsin are in- 
creasing this spring, and in several cases com- 
plete restoration of previous cuts have been 
made. In the schools where the worst situations 
prevail, little or nothing has been done and 
probably will not be done unless and until leg- 
islation forces a move. Certainly on any basis 
of consideration present day teachers should be 
paid as much as were the teachers in 1925. In 
most cases they should be paid substantially 
more. When school boards employ a teacher 
they should feel that they have offered a fair 
contract, rather than driven a sharp bargain 
with the teacher who has bid the highest quali- 
fications for the position. 

There is much talk about improved educa- 
tional requirements of teachers and the im- 
provement of the teaching personnel. The idea 
is excellent by itself, but what does Wisconsin 
expect for $75 a month? The first, or at least 
a concomitant of improved qualifications for 
teachers should be a salary schedule that per- 
mits the advocacy of raised teaching standards 
with the knowledge that such a program is justi- 
fiable. Salary scales must attract good teaching 
talent, and not force it out of the teaching 
profession. 
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A MONG the legacies to the modern public 
high school is the annual selection of the 
two shining lights of the graduating class— 
namely, the valedictorian and salutatorian. Be- 
cause it has been done for so many years, and 
therefore has become traditional, many schools 
continue the custom. However, along with other 
outworn practices of another day which still 
persist in our public schools its validity in terms 
of present day conditions and objectives is be- 
ing questioned more and more by secondary 
school people. The absurdity of the continu- 


ance of these “honors” as pointed out by Mc- - 


Kown in Commencement Activities! probably 
represents the growing conviction of progressive 
schools. 

Without going into a thorough study of the 
history of these two honorary positions, their 
alleged objectives, at least in recent times, have 
been: (1) to reward the recipient for achieve- 
ment in scholarship; (2) to stimulate other stu- 
dents to scholastic attainment; (3) to serve as 
a method of selecting commencement student 
“speakers.” 

Few serious students of public education have 
any quarrel with any legitimate devices to stimu- 
late and reward high standards of scholarship— 
which do not interfere with any more impor- 
tant objectives of the school. However, the gen- 
erally accepted primary objective of the public 
school is “‘citizenship” rather than “'scholar- 
ship.” Consequently, many feel that the out- 
standing honored student or two, if they must 
be on display, should represent citizenship 
rather than scholarship and should be selected 
on some basis such as that used to select mem- 
bers to the National Honor Society—i. e., by 
the faculty, on the basis of character, scholar- 
ship, leadership, and service. Also, many might 
question the advisability of automatically tying 
up scholarship with speaking ability because 
there is not necessarily a high correlation be- 
tween the two. 

However, for the sake of simplifying this 
discussion, let us assume that there is in a given 
school ample recognition of and stimulus for 


1 Harry C. McKown, “Commencement Activities”, pp. 38-47. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. z ‘ 


(The Problems of Scholastic Awards) 


Supt. P. H. Falk 
Lake Mills 


citizenship but that it is still deemed advisable 
to recognize scholarship in addition thereto. 
Does the traditional valedictorian and saluta- 
torian serve that objective? 


To begin with, how is this best student se- 
lected? The answer, probably by most schools, 
is: select the pupil with the highest scholastic 
average. At first thought this sounds simple, 
objective and reasonable. However, analysis 
raises some justifiable doubts as to whether this 
method actually does select the best scholar. 
For example, which is the better student? :— 
During four years in high school John earns 
31 A’s and 1 B, but Henry earns 38 A’s and 
2 B's. Allowing 3 honor points for an A, 2 
for B, 1 for C and none for D, John would 
have a total of 95 honor points with an average 
of 2.969 honor points per credit. Henry would 
have a total of 118 honor points with an aver- 
age of 2.95 points per credit. In this case John 
would have the higher average but in the 
unanimous opinion of a number of teachers 
questioned Henry was regarded as the better 
student. The question arises as to whether total 
honor points earned is not a better measure of 
scholastic ability than average. 


Further questions involved in arriving at 
the “average” center around what marks shall 
be considered in the computation. For example: 
(1) Should high school marks earned while a 
student was still in the eighth grade be in- 
cluded? If so, this works a handicap on gradu- 
ates who entered the school in the ninth 
grade—as is the case with most rural tuition 
pupils. (2) Should credit earned for semi-cur- 
ricular activities such as debate, school paper, 
glee clubs, etc., be included? (3) Should the 
mark in required physical education be in- 
cluded? 

These may appear to be rather trivial ques- 
tions, but in actual practice the rankings based 
on the narrow margins separating the first three 
or. five or six students may be decidedly altered 
by the answers to just such questions. 


A second method of selecting the valedicto- 
rian and salutatorian is for the entire class to 
elect them from an “honor roll.” A major pur- 
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pose involved where such methods are used is 
that of securing acceptable speakers. The hon- 
oring of scholastic achievement is of secondary 
importance and the selected speakers are prob- 
ably no more entitled to distinctive recognition 
for scholarship than any other members of the 
honor roll. The only stimulation the valedic- 
torian and salutatorian give scholarship (the 
major concern of this discussion) in this case 
is that in order to be “eligible” one must 
“‘make’”’ the honor roll. 

Other difficulties involved, however, are that 
quite i id the newspapers and public hail 
the valedictorian, no matter how selected, as 
the best scholar in the class—and the salutato- 
rian as second best. Under such circumstances 
it is both dishonest and unfair for the school to 
permit a student to be showered with unde- 
served praise. Also, as is an eternal danger in 
democracies which love mediocrity, it is entirely 
possible for a class to elect a popular ‘“‘hand- 
shaker” who barely managed to make the 
“honor roll” over a truly outstanding scholar. 
It is entirely proper for the class to elect a 
popular hand-shaker and to hold him up to the 
public as such, but the class ought not to pre- 
sent him as the student most entitled to scho- 
lastic honors when he actually is not. 

A third method of selecting the student or 
two to be the recipients of scholastic honors 
along with speakership for the class is to “‘pass 
the buck” back to the faculty. Either a faculty 
committee alone or a joint committee of stu- 
dents and faculty makes the choice. Again the 
task may not be pleasant. When the one to be 
deluged with honor must be chosen from prob- 
ably a half dozen equally deserving there is 
trouble in store for those who must do the 
selecting. 

Regardless of what method is used in choos- 
ing the valedictorian and salutatorian there seem 
to be some inherent difficulties that run counter 
to what we approve in the modern school: 

(1) As long as a community looks upon the vale- 
dictorian as the outstanding scholar in the class as 
well as the farewell speaker, it is unfair and dishonest 
for the school to hold forth as such a student who 
does not meet the standard. 

(2) It is frequently and perhaps usually mathe- 
matically absurd to select the one best student and 
the one second best student in a class. Different teach- 
ers, different standards of marking, different subjects, 
different class abilities, and differences in methods of 
computing scholastic ability, present variables which 
make absurd the ranking based upon the minute dif- 
ferences among the better pupils as measures of com- 
parable ability. 

(3) The greater the homage paid to the valedic- 
torian and salutatorian the more vicious the rivalry 
to attain the honors. Bitter jealous rivalries often 
arise among “possibilities.” Families fight. Graduat- 
ing classes are torn by factions. Pressure is brought 
to bear upon teachers. ‘James would have been vale- 


dictorian if Miss So-and-so had not given him a C 
in ninth grade algebra’ (which was probably all he 
deserved). Pupils “dodge” certain teachers (if their 
parents are not influential enough to fire them), and 
elect snap courses. The desire and urge for study is 
not to ‘‘master something, but to master somebody.” 
There may be but little desire to pursue the scholastic 
ideal of seeking the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful—but merely the savage desire to beat somebody. 

(4) Especially where the “average” is taken as the 
basis for selection, bright pupils who are ‘“‘possibili- 
ties’ and who frequently should carry more than a 
normal load are discouraged from doing so because 
they will be handicapped on this “average.” 

(5) The best one year may be grossly inferior in 
scholastic ability to the best the next year—still both 
received substantially the same recognition. 


Four years ago we set about to find a better 
way to solve this commencement problem. We 
had been using for several years what we would 
like to regard as a sane attitude toward the nor- 
mal frequency curve as a basis for our marks so 
that our average mark was about C. We had 
been arbitrarily regarding our honor roll as the 
upper 25% to 30% of the class which in- 
cluded the A and B students. With 45 mem- 


_ bers in the class, and seven semesters’ work as 


a base, we compiled the following data on our 
“honor roll’: 


(See table top of next page) 


Perusal of the above data reveals the follow- 
ing facts: 


1. On the basis of the traditional average (Col. 1) 
the first five pupils are closely grouped near the top. 
Pupil F occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
and the last four fall considerably below. Pupil | 
with 1.9032 does not quite make the necessary “honor 
average” of B but was near enough for further 
consideration, 

2. If the traditional average were taken as the basis 
for choosing the valedictorian and salutatorian, pu- 
pil D would be valedictorian and pupil B salutato- 
rian. However, if instead of using the average as the 
basis we used the total honor points (Col. III) in 
computing that average, pupil A would be valedic- 
torian and pupil B would still remain salutatorian. 
If we use total honor points earned only after start- 
ing the ninth year (Col. III) as a basis, A remains 
valedictorian but D becomes salutatorian. But if we 
total all the honor points in the pupil's record—ex- 
clusive of gym—(Col. IV) we have B for valedicto- 
rian and A for salutatorian. Consequently, using four 
different methods of measuring scholarship we have 
four different combinations of valedictorian and saluta- 
torian. The valedictorian is different on three of the 
four methods and the same holds true for the 
salutatorian. 

3. The records of the five upper students are so 
nearly alike that it is absurd and impossible to single 
out any one and say with confidence that this is the 
best pupil of this group and entitled to all the honor. 

4. The percentile ranking on the State Psychological 
Test as shown in the last column reveals the unusual 
native scholastic ability of this group of five students. 
They are all in the upper 10% of high school seniors 
in the State of Wisconsin. Also, there is shown the 
= break in ability between the upper and lower 

ve. 
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Results of Four Methods of 





Computing Scholastic Ranking 


IV 
I Total 
Traditional II Ill credit 1932 State 
Average H.P.1 Total H.P. High school H.P. on of Wisconsin 
exclusive of for traditional H.P. only. record Psychological 
: semi-curricular average No semi- (exclusive est Per- 
Pupil credits and gym? Rank (Col. I) Rank curricularH.P. Rank of gym) Rank centile Rank 
) ts 2.8787 3 95 1 89 1 99 90 
ae ee 2.906 2 93 2 87 3 101% 1 99 
a Se 2.871 4 89 3 83 , 89 5 94 
| 1 eR EEE 2.933 1 88 4 88 2 90 4 96 
| Ee 2.8667 5 86 5 86 4 94 3 97 
| ee Meee 2.6207 6 76 6 76 6 80 6 63 
| SS 2.2187 8 71 y Pe 67 Ta 75 7 48 
|, Ae SES 2.2903 7 71 73 67 73 71 8 76 
Ris Skanes 1.9032 10 59 9 59 9 61 9 36 
Picwbecacaibaens 2.000 9 58 10 58 10 58 10 80 
*H.P. refers to Honor Points: A—3 honor points. 
B—2 honor points. 
C—1 honor point. 
D—0 honor points. 
2 Physical education is not included in any of the above data, although there is probably as much justification for 


including it as for other manual skills such as sewing or farm shop. It was omitted because of the handicay to pupils 
prevented from participating in physical education by medical advice. 





As the result of these observations the fol- 
lowing decisions were made: 


1. To eliminate the traditional valedictorian and 
salutatorian. 


2. To separate recognition for scholarship from 
speakership. Speakers to be chosen by a commence- 
ment committee composed of faculty and students 
solely on the basis of willingness and ability to pre- 
pare and present a suitable paper for the occasion. 


3. To set a standard of a total of 84* honor points 
for seven semesters in order to attain “High Honors.” 
This was arbitrarily arrived at in the following man- 
ner: If a pupil made straight A on a normal load 
(four subjects per semester) for seven semesters ex- 
clusive of gym he would have accumulated 84 honor 
points. It was agreed that if he carried more than 
the normal load he should have the benefit of those 
extra honor points. Consequently, all marks for credit 
toward graduation except for gym are counted. 


4. To set a standard of a total of 56 honor points 
for seven semesters in order to attain “Honors.” This 
was arrived at in exactly the same manner as the 
standard for “High Honors’ except that 56 honor 
points is the equivalent of an average of B on a 
normal load for seven semesters. 


5. To engrave annually on a permanent plaque in 
the hall of the school building the names of all stu- 
dents who attain “High Honors.” 


* Experience has reduced this total to 77. 


Conclusion 
Whereas we make no claims for perfection 
and grant that revisions may have to be made, 
we believe the foregoing method of honoring 
scholarship has the following advantages over 
the traditional method of selecting a valedic- 
torian and salutatorian: 


1. Distinction in scholarship is attained by reach- 
ing a standard—not by beating somebody. There is 
undoubtedly still much striving for marks rather than 
for learning; however, when the personal element of 
beating a specific somebody is eliminated we believe 
much of the viciousness, envy and jealousy in the 
struggle for marks goes along with it. 

2. The standard is reasonably comparable from 
year to year. 

3. The class is assured its best speaking talent and 
does not have to endure what may be a very poor 
speaker to “reward” him for highest marks. 

4. There is no misunderstanding and honoring of 
pupils for something not deserved. 

5. An incentive is furnished brilliant students to 
carry more than the normal load—both academic and 
semi-curricular. 

6. It eliminates the difficulty and unfairness of try- 
ing to select one or two for all the honor when four 
or five are equally deserving. 

7. Experience with four successive graduation 
classes indicates that in practice it has proved to be 
a satisfactory solution to an annual problem that, for 
us, was loaded with dynamite. 
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“In the development of the educational func- 
tion the state, through its legislature has found 
it necessary to delegate certain duties and pow- 
ers to the local community. The board of edu- 
cation is the representative both of the people 
and of the state and is responsible to both. 
No intermediary municipal authority should be 
permitted to stand between either the people 
and the board of education or between the 
board of education and the state. This means 
fiscal independence of all school boards.” 


Sound in Principle 


i IS a fundamental principle of business and 
good government that authority be commen- 
surate wih responsibility; that individuals, 
groups, or Wie have the power to carry out 
the programs for which they are held respon- 
sible. This is recognized generally, yet, in fis- 
cally dependent school systems the exercise of 
senenidliey is often foiled. The local board 
is entrusted with the type of education offered 
in the city schools but cannot determine what 
it shall be for the obvious reason that control 
of the budget is out of its hands. The city 
council may reduce the budget for schools 
Since the budget is a fiscal interpretation of the 
services the schools desire to render, it repre- 
sents the educational offering which the board 
feels should be provided for the boys and girls 
of the community,—the program they can de- 
fend to the people who hold them responsible. 
However, in fiscally dependent cities the coun- 
cil determines the educational offerings by con- 
trolling the amount of money provided for the 
schools and the school board must do the best 
it can with money allotted. The city council 
has generally been content to lop off a fixed 
amount and allow the board to absorb the cut 
in a way which would work the least harm. In 
some instances the council has gone even far- 
ther. A recent case is noteworthy. The council 
not only drastically reduced the budget but dic- 
tated where the reduction was to be applied, 
i. €., a Certain per cent of reduction in salaries 
of board employees. Because the board was 
able to effect economies elsewhere so that sal- 
aties were not reduced by the suggested amount 
the school budget was reduced the next year 
to such an extent that there was no choice but 
to reduce salaries of school employees to the 
level demanded by the city council. Fortunately, 
such cases of usurpation of responsibility are 
rare but they show what actually may occur in 
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Fiscal Independence of Boards of Education 


“In order to safeguard all funds appropri- 
ated for educational purposes, to guard against 
diversion of these funds by political or selfish 
interests, and to prevent encroachments upon 
such funds by other pressing demands, we 
favor that boards of education be given full 
custodial authority and fiscal independence. We 
believe that coercion by political bodies sets up 
a super board of education which may dom- 
inate the officially constituted body in profes- 
sional as well as financial affairs.’’ 


—Council of Education, W.E.A. 


cities where the budget is subject to review by 
municipal authorities. Thus, the city council 
and not the board of education sets the educa- 
tional standards of the school district. Because 
fiscal dependence is fundamentally unsound as 
a business proposition and permits undesirable 
control, it is opposed by educators generally. 


Does It Lead to Extravagance? 


Laymen are inclined to the belief that if 
boards of education were fiscally independent 
there would be unchecked and lavish spending 
for schools. This idea is incorrect. Boards of 
education are now limited by law both in the 
amount of money they can borrow (legal debt 
limit) and the amount that can be levied by 
taxes. Since the school board in an independ- 
ent type of organization is elected by the peo- 
ple, it is just as responsible and sensitive to the 
electorate as is the city council. Wisconsin has 
many fiscally independent school districts and 
the following tabulation of costs and rates in 
each type for 1934 does not support the con- 
tention of educational extravagance in inde- 
pendent cities. 

°® 


Fiscal Control of Cities, 1934 


Cities Operating Under Cities Not Operating Un- 


Annual Meeting Type der Annual Meeting 
_ of Organization Type of Organization 
Independent Dependent 


Number of Cities 


71 
Tax rate on full value for all purposes 
Average ~---25.60 mills Average ~--~28.59 mills 
Median __--24.125 mills Median ~__-_- 27.5 mills 


Range ~--14.20-51.40m. Range ~--17.51—63.10 m. 


Tax rate on full value for school purposes 


Average ----10.77 mills Average ~---11.29 mills 
Median __--- 10.12 mills Median ~___- 10.59 mills 
Range ----5.13-24.23m. Range ~---6.61—21.68 m. 
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Tax rate on full value for school purposes, 
exclusive of vocational schools 

Average -_~-10.73 mills 

Median —---- 10.04 mills 

Range ~~-_5.13—24.23 m. 


Average ~---10.83 mills 
Median ....- 9.93 mills 
Range ~-__6.61—21.68 m. 


Tax levy for school purposes per capita of population 
Averige O22 $10.77 Average -...-.--. $12.56 
RNAS eis ks $ 9.95 Median $12.30 
Range ~---$5.09-$22.54 Range -_--$5.36-$23.58 


Tax levy for school purposes exclusive of vocational 
schools per capita of population 


Averege 5225... $10.72 Average ........ $11.96 
Medias), .....-. $9.95 Median .......- $12.05 
Range ~---$5.09-$22.54 Range ~_--$5.36-$20.93 


Tax levy per resident pupil in elementary and 
secondary schools 


Average: ..=..2- $ 55.31 Average: .....<. $ 65.66 
Median Median 
Range ~-$25.62-$119.21 Range ~_$20.30-$138.93 
Reduction in actual tax rates for school purposes 
from 1929 to 1934 


Average from 13.94 Average from 12.99 
mills to 11.60 mills; a mills to 11.85 mills; a 
reduction of 2.34 mills. reduction of 1.14 mills. 


Median from 13.36 Median from 12.58 
mills to 10.81 mills; a mills to 11.42 mills; a 
reduction of 2.55 mills, reduction of 1.16 mills. 


While the difference in the school tax rate in 
the two types of city districts is not great, it 
does, however, refute the charge of high costs 
in independent districts. Boards representing 
the latter are responsive both to educational 
needs and to the tax-payers. A study of the 
N.E.A. proves this happened during depression 
years. 

Another area in which the tax results of in- 
dependence may be examined is in vocational 
education. Local boards administering these 
schools have the right to levy one and one-half 
mills or $1.50 per thousand of assessed valua- 
tion. There are forty-three such schools. In 
1934-35 twenty-five vocational schools had a 
tax levy of less than one mill and eighteen 
levied more than one mill. Most of the largest 
of these schools were operated at slightly more 
than a mill-levy and some as low as .49, .75 
and .87 of a mill. Not one levied the permitted 
rate for operation of its school. Again, this 
shows that independent boards sense their re- 
sponsibility and do not take advantage of what 
is alleged by some to be uncontrolled freedom 
to spend without regard for the public which 
foots the bill. 

sd 


Experiences of Some Dependent 
School Boards 


Case A. “Our city school system once had fiscal 
independence. A cash balance of $10,000 was carried 
for emergencies. A change in the law made it a de- 
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pendent board. At the first opportunity the city ad- 
ministration used the school balance to lower the tax 
rate. Soon after the fund had been dissipated an in- 
creased tax rate had to be imposed as it was discov- 
ered the schools needed a cash reserve for emergency 
transactions. Under fiscal independence you can oper- 
ate on a cash basis—pay as you go, but under fiscal 
dependence it is necessary to operate on deficits and 
bond issues.” 


Case B. City council always cut the school budget 
by $10,000 regardless of the amount requested by the 
Board. In that way the council could claim that it 
kept the school board from being extravagant. 


Case C. Needs a new building badly. City obli- 
gations heavy but school finances in excellent shape. 
Condition of city such that it is unable to raise per- 
centage required to qualify for W.P.A. assistance. 
Fiscal dependence ties hands of school board which is 
powerless to act. 


Case D. A city clerk writes: “Our board has 
worked splendidly with the city administration dur- 
ing this depression, reducing their budget require- 
ments from $113,000 in 1928 to $52,000 in 1933 by 
reducing salaries and dispensing with some subjects.” 


Case E. Mayor and Council play the subtlest 
kind of politics in cutting school budget. Money is 
always found for politically-controlled matters but 
schools have to submit to the city hall. Not only is 
the budget reviewed but a group of aldermen try to 
tell the Board of Education what it should and should 
not do. The great talk in trade is to keep taxes down. 
In this city the notorious Your Tax Dollar is 
stamped on the tax receipt. It is one of those decep- 
tive devices used by politicians in creating anti-school 
prejudices and placing general municipal expenditures 
in a favorable light. This graphic portrayal of ‘your 
tax dollar’ entirely omits city receipts from income 
and corporation taxes, gasoline taxes, utility taxes, 
license fees, etc. The schools, depending upon the 
property tax, are thus represented as being respon- 
sible for a disproportionate share of expenditures. A 
“City Expenditure Dollar’ would depict a truer pic- 
ture but that is generally kept out of sight. 


Case F. The City Manager and Council felt it 
would be poor policy for the city to have a deficit of 
about $95,000 on January 1 and permit the school 
board to have a balance of about $45,000 on July 1. 
Accordingly, they cut the school budget from time to 
time so that on July 1 last the board was practically 
penniless. The Manager has made out the school 
budget and secured acceptance of it by the finance 
committee before the Board of Education submitted 
its budget estimates. Cuts, some drastic, have been 
the rule. There was another school cut this year even 
though city employees received raises. 


Case G. By good business management the school 
board had a balance on July 1 to run the schools 
until January 1. When the September pay-roll was 
sent to the City Hall the Board was notified there 
were no funds to cover the warrants. In short time it 
developed that the city authorities had used the school 
board balance for “other things.” 


The domination of school affairs by mayors 
and councils is one of the greatest handicaps 
many localities face in formulating a construc- 
tive school program. The welfare of children is 
discarded by city politicians who have no inter- 
est but political expediency. 
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All sorts of pressures are put upon school 
boards and superintendents by city officials to 
steer contracts in the right direction, to place 
so-and-so in a teaching position, etc. Failure to 
comply means illwill and determination to cut 
the next budget or “‘get’’ certain school author- 
ities. This phase of fiscal dependency is espe- 
cially deplorable and pernicious. Cubberley aptly 
says, ‘The answer must be that public educa- 
tion is too important for the future of our na- 
tional life to trust it to the whims and trades 
and log-rolling of a political body, elected with 
no reference to and with no interest in school 
administration. In but few of our cities has the 
sense of civic duty been such as to enable the 
people to place the schools on an equal footing 
with other city interests when party and per- 
sonal political pressure are brought to bear.” 
Councils and mayors, in exercising their dic- 
tatorial powers over school budgets, justify re- 
ductions on the ground that they and their 
judgments reflect the will of the people. They 
at times insist that they are so close to their 
constituency that their ears are perfectly attuned 
to popular sentiment. The outcome of a man- 
datory referendum in the city of Madison on 
April 7, 1936, casts some doubt in this point. 
City and school employees had been under a 
pay cut running up to twenty-five per cent. Re- 
uests for restoration of the pay cut were re- 
ened for the given reason that the public 
would not sanction it. So, the employees did 
the almost unprecedented thing of putting it 
up to a vote of the people. By a vote of about 
12,000 to 5,000 the taxpayers ordered imme- 
diate and full restoration of pay. Our municipal 
authorities should not be too insistent that they 
represent and interpret correctly the wishes of 
the electorate. 





Economy 


Still stands the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning, 

And past the front door, on concrete, 
The motor cars go humming. 


They had to close the school, you see, 
For economic reasons. 

The teachers’ wages were unpaid 

For quite a lot of seasons. 


The desks and text books were worn out, 
The school bonds long past due, 

There wasn’t money in the fund 

To purchase any new. 


And we spend thousands every day, 
Spend millions every year, 
On such necessities of life 
As chewing gum and beer. 


A check-up all around will show 
That we spend cash like fools. 
And when we must economize 
We cut the Public Schools. 


—Carl 1. Nelson, Stevens Point 


Vitalizing Geography 


Mary Taggett 
Mellen 


UR most interesting project in the study of 

Wisconsin was one in which every pupil 
took a definite part. After we had become rea- 
sonably familiar with our state, each pupil chose 
a city in which he was particularly interested. 
We all worked together and planned an out- 
line, and from it each child wrote an indi- 
vidual letter. We asked for the following infor- 
mation: (1) Industries of the city; (2) Schools 
of the city; (3) Other points of interest such as 
parks, libraries, museums, historical points, 
scenic beauty and so forth. We also asked for 
samples, pictures, and pamphlets. 


The addresses we used varied. In some cases 
we sent our letters to ““A Seventh Grade Pupil” 
BREET Hee 2 Public School. A few children 
had a particular school that they knew about 
and to which they were allowed to send their 
request. One or two letters went to “The 
Chamber of Commerce,” but only when an- 
other letter had been sent to a school in that 
city. 

While they waited for replies they made a 
map of Wisconsin, four by six feet, and placed 
on it the location of the cities to which we had 
written. 


Each child in the class received a letter tell- 
ing about one industry or point of interest in 
a certain city. This offered an opportunity to 
start correspondence between the pupils. The 
gtade principal of that particular city wrote me 
a note telling me how much her pupils enjoyed 
finding the information for us. 


As each child received his material he pre- 
sented it to the entire class. A short discussion 
followed. 


When we had most of our material assem- 
bled we put our map on the wall and placed a 
long table beneath it. On this table we put all 
the sample products that had been sent, to- 
gether with many we had collected. Narrow 
strips of crepe paper were run from each prod- 
uct to the city or cities which produced it. On a 
bulletin beside our map we displayed the letters 
and maps received and on a table bencath it 
pictures, pamphlets and booklets. 


The pupils enjoyed it immensely and a new 
piece of information always thrilled and fas- 
cinated them. Because it was their project, in- 
terest remained whole-hearted, making learning 
fun and for me teaching was a pleasure. 
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A Program for The Dept. of Rural Education, 
National Education Association 


(Adopted as a tentative platform at St. Louis) 


E ACKNOWLEDGE the accomplish- 

ments of various organizations promoting 
the interests of rural life. Many of these or- 
ganizations have clear-cut statements of objec- 
tives. Especially significant are the pronounce- 
ments of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion at its Blacksburg meeting in 1933. This 
program recognized the scope of education as 
including in-school and out-of-school experi- 
ences. The Department of Rural Education at 
its 1921 meeting in Des Moines adopted a 
strong platform setting out its objectives in the 
light of conditions at that time. Fifteen years 
have passed during which time conditions have 
changed and the future, based upon 1936 con- 
ditions, lies ahead. The following platform 
built upon the thought that was crystalized by 
the Des Moines declaration is offered for your 
consideration and adoption as a guide for 
future action. 


I. Scope. The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion recognizes the continuity of education as a 
life process; that it involves the education of 
the child in the home and in the community; 
and that it embraces special educational activi- 
ties to meet the needs of the handicapped of 
school age, as well as the needs of adults. 
While the educational needs of handicapped 
children and of adults must be met through the 
leadership of the public school agencies, we 
conceive it to be the function of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education in defining the edu- 
cational obligations of the people, to place 
major emphasis upon the needs of that large 
group in the open country or in rural areas 
served by the public schools; and, to project its 
program so the children at the public school 
level will be the primary concern. 


II. Inequality of Opportunities of Rural 
Children. The American ideal of equality of 
opportunity has not been exemplified in educa- 
tion. Even cursory examination of our educa- 
tional structure reveals astonishing discrimina- 
tions. Children have been penalized for their 
place of birth and their social and economic 
status and are thus cast in the role of the un- 
derprivileged. Rural education has not been 
adequately considered in educational planning. 
The rural child has not had opportunities equal 
to that of the urban child: (1) He has not had 
a school term of standard length. (2) His 


school experience often terminates with the 
close of the elementary grades. (3) Rural ele- 
mentary and secondary programs are often lim- 
ited in scope to the traditional subjects with 
little opportunity for differentiation. (4) Rural 
school housing is generally inadequate and 
often unsanitary. (5) While advancement in 
rural teacher preparation has been made, the 
rural child, generally, is taught by those of 
lower training levels. (6) The school program 
is determined, not in terms of need, but in 
terms of the financial ability of the local sup- 
porting area. (7) Lack of knowledge of ade- 
quate educational standards and a zeal and de- 
termination to meet those standards on the part 
of rural folk, plus a lack of intelligent and 
trained leadership on the part of their lay and 
professional ie elected or appointed. 


Ill. Guides in Redirecting Rural Education. 
How shall rural education be recast? Certain 
social, economic and political trends seem to 
suggest the immediate re-direction. In the face 
of rapid change any solution offered must per- 
force be considered tentative. 

1. Regardless of the closer contacts of citizens with 
their governments, as contrasted with former re- 
moteness, the fundamental concern of our peo- 
ple must continue to be the preservation and 
perpetuation of democratic government and the 
democratic ways of living. The perpetuity of our 
free democratic institutions presupposes the en- 
lightened understanding and civic intelligence 
and resulting action of the people of all areas. 

2. The trend in rural life is from individual effort 
to group action. 

3. Rural life is emerging from isolation to in- 
creased breadth of contacts and it is becoming 
more closely integrated with the rest of Amer- 
ican life. Improved transportation and com- 
munication tend to reduce factors which have 
sharply differentiated rural from urban life. 

4. There is manifest increasing social and eco- 
nomic interdependence of rural and urban areas. 

5. The trend in agriculture is toward production 
and distribution based on scientific experimenta- 
tion. 


IV. Obstacles to be Faced. In setting up a 
forward-looking program of rural education it 
is not the aim to emphasize differences but it 
is necessary to recognize that certain obstacles 
militate against the fulfillment of that program: 
There prevails in many an ill-conceived notion 
that rural schools are destined to continue to be 
small enterprises; trained leadership is drawn 
into city schools; rural people fail to recognize 
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educational needs and do not insist upon meet- 
ing them; rural people are often reluctant to 


accept change; methods of school support are 
made obsolete by virtue of the small unit sys- 
tem; and state revenues are not distributed 
upon scientific bases. 


V. Desirable Educational Enterprise. 


Every 


child is entitled to citizenship training through 
individual and social development in a school 
consisting of, at least, twelve grades. This op- 
portunity should be extended to both rural and 
city children. 


1. 


The contents of the curricula should be selected 
and organized in terms of interests, abilities, 
aptitudes, life purposes and supplemented by 
cultural understandings and appreciations on 
higher levels. 


. The program should provide those activities 


which will help him to interpret successfully his 
out-of-school experiences. 


. The program of the school must be housed in a 


plant so planned and equipped as to meet the 
needs of the curricular offerings. 


. Teachers should be trained for the special tasks 


to be performed and should work under the di- 
rection of trained supervisors and administrators. 


. The school program should be selected, organ- 


ized and housed, and the personnel employed, 
upon the basis of an analysis of the pupils to 
be served and should not be curtailed by the 
lack of ability in any particular community to 
provide such a program, due to inadequate bases 
of state distribution of revenues. 


VI. Organization. 


i 


Local school units should be of such size as to 
insure, (1) a sufficient number of pupils to 
justify a differentiated program to meet the 
needs of significant groups effectively and eco- 
nomically; and (2) the inherent oneness or in- 
tegrity of the local area’s social, economic, 
ethnic and community-mindedness without lim- 
iting the growth of the area as it makes future 
progress. 


. State and local control should be so balanced as 


to provide the maximum of local initiative and 
maintain efficiency. 


VII. Educational Support. The state, having 
set up what it conceives to be the type of pro- 
gram for the training of its citizens, assumes 
the obligation of establishing the legal and fis- 
cal machinery for carrying the same into effect. 


2 


2; 
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Responsibility for the support of a minimum 
educational program rests upon the state. 

The local contribution to the support of its 
schools should be in proportion to its ability 
to pay. The school tax burden of less favored 
districts should be alleviated through a state 
equalization fund. 


. The mobility of our population, the financially 


advantageous position of population groups, due 
to natural resources, and the concentration of 
wealth, bring about inequality in the ability of 
states to support desirable minimum programs 
of education. This condition makes federal aid 
for public education necessary and justifiable. 
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Grants from the Federal Government should be 
for the maintenance of adequate educational 
programs for normal and handicapped children 
and adults in all areas of the state. They should 
be distributed within the states through the 
regularly constituted state school authorities; 
and should not serve to increase federal control 
over the states’ educational programs. 
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. George A. Works, University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Illinois 


. Roy S. Proctor, County Superintendent, New 


Bern, North Carolina 


. Julian Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York 


. R. E. Jaggers, Department of Education, Frank- 


fort, Kentucky 


. Norman Frost, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee 


. O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin 


Education Association, Madison, Wisconsin, 
(Chairman) 








president of the Wisconsin Vocational 


Madison and R. A. Beckwith, Milwaukee. 


of vocational education in Wisconsin. 


Fiedler and Hinderman Head Vocational 
& Guidance Ass‘ns. 


Glenn Fiedler, Green Bay, was elected 


association, at the meeting held in Madi- 
son, May 1 and 2. Other officers are 
William A. Brazier, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary—treasurer; and the following vice- 
presidents: Ida Krause, Kenosha, home 
economics; William Illingworth, Ra- 
cine, trade and industry; C. U. Zam- 
jehm, Waukesha, rehabilitation; Emma 
Toule, Green Bay, coordination; Ed- 
ward E. Richards, Milwaukee, general 
subjects; Kathryn Boll, Madison, com- 
mercial; J. W. Wiseman, Janesville; and 
Harley Brooks, Eau Claire, represent- 
ing directors. 


Officers of the Vocational Guidance 
association, elected at the same confer- 
ence, were Roy A. Hinderman, Madi- 
son, president; Mary Ford, Racine, vice- 
president; William F. Opperman, La 
Crosse, secretary; and John Petlow, 
Milwaukee, treasurer. Directors are 
Russell Lewis, Marshfield; Frank Holt, 


The convention was termed a great 
success by all those who attended to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
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Above are pictured some of the “scopes” 
built by members of the West Allis High 
school physics class. At the right a student 
inspects a lense he has ground out of a 
caster. 


SCIENCE 
MADE REAL 


EACHERS of Physics will be interested in a 

telescope-making project carried on in the 
West Allis High school. Instructor Harold R. 
Stamm introduced the venture to stimulate pu- 
pil interest in text-book chapters on light and 
optics. It was necessary to overcome two prob- 
lems: first, to bring the cost within reach of stu- 
dents, and, second, to prevent students from 
avoiding it as being perhaps too involved and 
technical a project. Interest in the undertaking 
was caught by displaying a model of the tele- 
scope and slides of heavenly models as seen 
with the aid of the instrument. 

Some exploration in price lists and materials 
showed it could be made for $1.25 without loss 
of accuracy or efficiency. The “scopes’’ made 
are not toys. On the contrary, newspaper head- 





lines may be read at a half-mile distance. When 
it is known that such homely materials as large 
glass casters were ground for mirrors it is evi- 
dent that the cost is low. The technical opera- 
tions, however, were followed with meticulous 
accuracy and no doubt students had good ex- 
perience in scientific finesse. The telescopes are 
portable. They are used for photographic work, 
variable star and meteor observation, sun spot 
and weather correlation. Variations in dls 6° 
made by students continue. Interest increases 
and new uses are found. Almanacs, maps, star 
guides, charts and time tables have assumed 
more meaning. 

The Visual Education Bureau of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division has a 16 mm. film on 
this particular project. 
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The New Geography 


On every train or bus or boat, 
From June until September, 

You'll seldom find a group of note 
Without its teacher-member. 


No matter whether in the Alps, 
Or off the Cape of Cod, 

They're out to gather travel-scalps— 
The teachers are abroad. 


You'll know them by their careful 
speech, 
Their interest in the new, 
The learned way they talk on each 
Prize specimen or view. 


They penetrate Yosemite, 
They view Old Mexico; 
Whatever tourists go to see, 
That teachers sure must know. 


From North and South, from East and 
West, 
They sally forth to roam, 
But Labor Day will end their rest— 
They'll hie them all back home. 


Anon, when wintry winds do blow 
Around the schoolhouse door, 

Deep interest will the children show 
In Teacher's travel-lore. 


She tells how Boston looks today, 
Or how mirages gleam; 

She knows a picture of Bombay, 
Or of Old Faithful’s steam. 


They see her standing near the Sphinx 
Or in a quaint bazaar; 

She tells them how the Russian drinks 
Tea from his samovar. 


The countries that were merely maps, 
The castles that seemed air, 
Have been made real—all filled the 
gaps— 
For Teacher has been there. 


When we survey our early fate, 
To meekly sit and learn 

The facts about each city, state, 
And country in its turn— 


We can’t but wish that in that day 
The teacher had been free 

To pack her bag and start away 
To see Geography. 


—Evelyn Anderson, Midland Schools 




















Wander-Thirst 
Gerald Gould, Kansas Teacher 


Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say goodbye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh, the call of 
the sky. 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue 
hills are, 

But a man can have the Sun for friend, and for his guide 
a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is 
heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh! the call of 
a bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail 
away; 

And come I may, but go I must, and, if men ask me why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the 
white road and the sky. 
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Cut by Courtesy of Great Northern R. R.—Photo by John Kabel 
Scene: Glacier National Park—Near Indian Pass 


Retresh Yourself With Summer Travel 


This summer hundreds of Wisconsin teachers will travel to foreign 
countries and interesting parts of America, as a means of refreshing 
themselves for the school year ahead. The following section of the 
JOURNAL presents a few travel suggestions for our readers. We hope 
that many of you will take some sort of a vacation this year. Remem- 
ber that work and nothing but work makes Jack a dull boy! 
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Cuts by Courtesy The Alaska Steamship Co. 


ALASKA 


Land of Unspoiled Beauty 


Ella A. Dittmar 
Milwaukee 


F AND when Alaska becomes a better known 

playground of our people, I try to imagine 
just what the “‘last frontier’ will be like. I 
wonder to what extent man-made artificiality 
will replace Alaska’s wild rugged beauty and 
grandeur. I also wonder to what extent the 
calm and quiet of that great outdoors will be 
turned into the noisy, restless mecca of tourists. 
I am glad that I had the opportunity to see this 
country in its natural state—wild and primitive, 
beautiful and expansive. Even now there is a 
modernity about Alaska that makes one realize 
that it won't be long before it is entirely up-to- 
date. Airplanes replace dogteams and great 
dredges in the placer mines replace the slow 
hand labor of the prospectors. 

From Seattle to Juneau we took the Inside 
Passage, the course charted through the islands 
that skirt the fiords along the Canadian and 
Alaskan coasts. The evening before we struck 
open water, that is the Gulf of Alaska, the sky 
was overcast, the wind was blowing a stiff gale. 
We suspected that the crossing to Prince Wil- 


liam Sound would be rough. I overheard a 
woman say to the captain that she was afraid 
she would be seasick on the morrow. His an- 
swer, ‘‘What, afraid of being seasick and not of 
the passage we've just come through? Do you 
realize that this is the most intricate channel in 
the world, and yet you're afraid of the open 
sea!’’ made me realize that the Lorelei of the 
Inside Passage had done with color what the 
Lorelei of the Rhine was supposed to have done 
with music. It cast its spell on the passengers 
to such a degree that we forgot the rocks, the 
carefully marked course and the shallow Wran- 
gell Narrows where we waited for the tide to 
deepen the channel. Then we appreciated the 
expert guidance of the captain and the pilots. 
The beauty of these wooded mountains, 
clothed in various tones of blue or purple and 
outlined against the vivid yellow and gold of 
the sky at sunset, made a lasting impression. 
Many times these mountains seemed to block 
every channel and many times we speculated on 
the course, only to find that we sailed through 
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an unexpected opening. As we got farther 
north the snow caps and glaciers became heav- 
ier and deeper. The thrill we had when our 
ship sailed up along side of Columbia Glacier, 
the largest living glacier visited by ocean liners, 
four miles wide and eighty miles long, and 
heard it boom and thunder, was alone worth 
traveling all that distance to experience. It was 
very exciting to get a movie of the ice crags as 
they fell into the Sound with a roar and a 
splash. 

The cruise across Prince William Sound was 
the most glorious one I’ve ever taken. While 
Milwaukee was suffering from heat and humid- 
ity we were sitting on an uncovered deck, cruis- 
ing between two rugged ridges topped by the 
bluest of blue skies with the cool air comfort- 
ably warmed by a friendly sun. This was an 
ideal setting for the stories of the gold rush 
told by a fellow traveler who had experienced 
these adventures. 

We sailed from Seattle on the S. S. “Alaska” 
of the Alaska Steamship Company. For the pas- 
sengers there were comfortable staterooms, 
good food and entertainment on deck. Because 
Alaska is entirely dependent upon’ steamship 
transportation, all of The Alaska Line steamers 
carry freight. They unloaded cargoes from the 
states at the ports and loaded canned salmon, 
while the passengers went ashore. Whether at 
eight o'clock in the morning or at midnight, 
rain or shine, they went ashore. 

Queer little fishing and’ mining towns along 
the coast are set dramatically on the slopes of 
the mountains, hemmed in by snow-capped 
peaks. A fleet of fishing boats at Ketchikan left 
no doubt as to 
the work of 
these people. 
Wrangell, 
with its Indian 
population, is 
in the heart of 
totem land. An 
Indian woman 
to whom we 
talked was sad 
because the 
younger gener- 
ation had 
adopted the 
modes of the 
whites and no 
longer upheld 
the traditions 
and ideals of 
her people. 
Juneau, besides 
being the capi- 
tal, boasts of a 





Sitka is typical of the Alaskan towns nestled along the 
Inside Passage 


large gold mine, the “Alaska—Juneau Mine.” 
We took a trip by auto, over a good road, to 
Mendenhall Glacier. This trip afforded us an 
Opportunity to climb up the edge of the glacier 
and to stand on the ice. Streets aren't paved in 
Petersburg; they are made of planks laid side 
by side. Here we visited salmon and shrimp 
canneries. Valdez is an old town, full of his- 
toric charm. During the gold rush of ‘98 the 
prospectors started from this place across the 
Valdez Glacier to the interior. Cordova is at 
the head of the sound and from here we began 
our trip into the country. 

There is much to see at Fairbanks. The one- 
story log cabins with the roofs, some sod, ex- 
tending several feet over the door, the beautiful 
gardens, the farthest North University with its 
fine Eskimo collection, the dairy farms and the 
placer mines are all interesting. If you are air- 
minded you can fly to Nome or Wiseman, an 
Eskimo village 200 miles from Fairbanks across 
the Yukon Valley. Then there is Anchorage 
where the tide has the second highest drop in 
the world, and Seward with a land-locked har- 
bor on beautiful Resurrection Bay. 

At Cordova we boarded the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railway train for our ride 
along the Copper River through the Chugach 
Range. This river is a glacier stream carrying 
much silt. Wasn’t it fun for a change, instead 
of having to wait for the train, to have the 
train wait for us? That’s just what it did when 
we walked down the path a mile to Childs 
Glacier. Around to the right at the bend of the 
river is Miles Glacier, and between them the 
famous million dollar bridge described by Rex 
Beach in_ his 
story “Iron 
Trail.” The 
track of this 
railroad, in one 
place, is built 
over the Allen 
Glacier mo- 
raine. The 
train stopped 
again at Jim’s 
where both 
tourists and 
train crew had 
anexcel- 
lent home 
cooked dinner, 
servedon 
granitewear. It 
was about five 
o'clock in the 
afternoon, 
after several 
such stops 
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Columbia Glacier 
“The thrill... was alone worth traveling 
All that distance to experience” 





along a valley of ever changing panorama, that 
we came to the Indian village of Chitina. 

On the Richardson Highway from Chitina to 
Fairbanks we had no traffic problems as we 
travelled for miles without meeting any cars or 
seeing anyone. Occasionally we passed through 
native settlements where we saw their primitive 
fish wheels and their water wheels in operation. 
Their fish wheels must have been highly eff- 
cient for we saw an abundance of fish hanging 
near the caches where they would be stored 
when dried, for winter food. It was on this 
highway, near our log cabin hotel at Paxson, 
that we saw a rainbow with both ends on the 
earth. I had never seen one like that before and 
I was tempted to believe the story about the 
pot of gold at the end of it, for isn’t there 
much gold in Alaska? 


Cheese Cloth for Wall Paper! 


The stove in the center of the main lodge at 
Paxson extended a warm welcome after a cool, 
rainy ride. It was here that we found cheese- 
cloth, instead of wall paper, as a medium of 
decorations in our room. Oh! How good those 
home cooked meals tasted, even to the canned 
milk in the coffee, and how ravenously hungry 
we were! We were almost as hungry as the 
mosquitoes that insisted on singing for us and 
sampling us at the same time when we walked 
down to the river to see the bear catch a salmon. 

The Gods frowned on us, denying us even 
as much as a glimpse of majestic Mt. McKin- 
ley. From Fairbanks all the way to Seward, in- 
cluding a day in McKinley National Park, the 
mountain was hidden behind dense clouds. We 
felt partly compensated, however, by our trip 
up Polycrome Pass in the park. More moun- 
tains, but as different from the ones we had 
seen as two different types of people. The name 


Polycrome tells you that it is because of the 
rainbow coloring of these mountains that the 
pass gets its name. That is one place to see wild 
game of all kinds. It is a great place for hunt- 
ing, but with the camera only, as this is a wild 
game sanctuary. 


Yes, indeed, we visited Matanuska Colony. 
The transfer point on The Alaska Railroad, 
government owned, is Matanuska. The Brill 
car, the motive power of which is a Packard 
motor and the windows of which look like 
port-holes, chugged six miles up the valley to 
Palmer. The colonists have since been moved to 
their permanent homes. The homes, schools, 
and Community House have been completed 
since we were there. Farm produce does grow 
there as the soil is rich, rainfall is abundant, 
and the climate favors quick growth. These 
people will find a ready market in the Alaskan 
cities as much of the food is now shipped in 
from western United States. The families who 
hope to make the valley their permanent home 
know that nothing is gained without work, and 
are of the type who will see it through. The 
government is giving them five years before 
they need begin to repay the loan. Three years 
will be needed in which to prepare the land and 
two years will be given them to establish a 
financial foundation. 

One of the travelers, a teacher of geology, 
says this of Alaska: ‘‘To the student who cov- 
ets first hand contacts, Alaska is a university 
whose campus offers rare material for graduate 
work. Educationally, Alaska is without a peer.” 

Alaska in its peaceful vacation time mood 
imparts a calm, quiet strength to the traveler. 
We forgot the troubles, greed, and talk of war. 
We forgot fickle appetites and nerves. We re- 
turned strong, tranquil, and understanding. It 
was a tour worth taking. 
















to find we sailed through an unexpected opening.” 


The Beautiful Inside Passage 
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On Echo River Near Banff in the Canadian Rockies 


Out Where The West Begins 


Scattered Memoirs of a Summer Seeing America First 
By A Perambulating Pedagogue 


PRING was in the air, and with it came an 

annual attack of the ‘‘travel itch’, a disease 
which seizes me periodically and expresses it- 
self in visionary mitages of mountains, lakes, 
and foreign marts. For several years I had man- 
aged to withstand the spring attacks, for local 
tongues would have wagged and another salary 
cut would have been dealt out, had I gone far- 
ther than Chicago for a view of the Century 
of Progress. But now the public attitude had 
changed and the citizens of the town in which 
I taught felt that travel might be a good thing 
for me—the general agreement seeming to be 
that a jaunt via rail and bus would improve my 
teaching. So, the flood of travel folders began 
to pour in, and many spring evenings were 
spent in planning imaginary trips. 

I had tentatively decided to ‘do’ Europe 
when a fellow teacher called my attention to 
the tremendous values of travel through the 
West. She was planning a “park-to-park tour’, 
and after she showed me what wonderful things 
could be seen for a moderate outlay I decided 
to heed the advice of Horace Greeley, even 
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though I couldn’t qualify for the title of a 
“young man”. But, ‘go West’ I would. 

Inasmuch as rail and bus rates were excep- 
tionally low for western travel my friend and I 
decided to do the thing “‘up brown’, so that we 
could really feel that we had seen the West. 
Possibly there are a few spots we missed seeing, 
but when the trip was over we felt that we had 
a pretty good idea of western scenery, cow- 
boys, and everything else which contributes to 
the attractiveness of the country west of the 
Mississippi. 

There are many railroads which offer equally 
fine service to the scenic West. We used ‘most 
every line, during the course of our travels, and 
we can say that all of them, Canadian and 
American, offered us full value received.* 


* The writer of this article used the following 
railroads and bus lines: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Milwaukee 
Road, Northwestern, Rock Island, and the Greyhound 
Bus Lines. Ads on the services of these roads can be 
found in the March, April and May issues of the 
JOURNAL. Consistent with our policy we have elim- 
inated direct reference to specific roads in the body of 
this article, 
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There were seven areas we wished to visit: 
Yellowstone, Banff and Lake Louise, Jasper, 
Glacier, the Pacific Northwest, Rocky Mt. Na- 
tional Park, and the Zion—Bryce-Grand Canyon 
region in Southern Utah. Seeing them all re- 
quired a lot of shuttling back and forth, as well 
as considerable careful planning, but we man- 
aged it before the summer was over. Seeing 
that our trip West was so disjointed it would 
be foolish to attempt a chronological record of 
our travels; at best we can but call attention to 
some of the scenic highlights of each region, 
and hope that readers of this article will be 
tempted to see some or all of the marvels which 
the West holds in store for any traveler. 

e 


Colorful Colorado 


Anyone desiring rest and peace should investigate 
the advantages of vacationing in Rocky Mountain 
National Park, just a short drive from Denver or 
Boulder. The latter city is the home of Colorado Uni- 
versity, and offers both recreation and education to 
teachers attending its summer session. 

Rocky Mountain Park is the highlight of any trip 
to Colorado, though there are other sections, such as 
the Pikes Peak region around Colorado Springs and 
the Mesa Verde region in the southwestern part of 
the state which offer unusual scenic attractions. Trav- 
elers who enjoy their scenery from the car cushions 
of a “rubber-neck bus’ will be content to see the col- 
orful rocks of the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado 
Springs, while a drive up Pikes Peak nearby is one 
of the most popular mountain drives in the West. 
However, for one who enjoys hiking and horseback 
riding Rocky Mountain Park is an ideal vacation spot. 
The Park is full of mountain lakes, fed by the snow 
on the towering peaks above them, and the National 
Park service has developed trails to suit everyone. 
Some trails are only a mile in length, while others, 
such as the Longs Peak trail, are difficult enough to 
interest real mountain climbers. If you desire to do 
your mountain climbing behind the sturdy engine of 
a White bus you'll enjoy the drive over the Trail 
Ridge road, carrying you high above timberline. 

Visitors to Denver should not neglect to take the 
drive to Mount Evans, with a wonderful meal at the 
Echo Lake Lodge, operated under the auspices of the 
Denver Mountain Park system. It is a gastronomical 
treat not to be missed. 

° 


Yellowstone 


Yellowstone is without a doubt the most interest- 
ing spot in the U. S., if not in the entire world. 
Nature puts on a real circus within the confines of 
the park, while the fact that it is a wild life sanc- 
tuary adds greatly to the scenic attractions. Yellow- 
stone has ’most everything, though as far as moun- 
tains are concerned, with the exception of the Tetons, 
the region cannot begin to compare with the Canadian 
Rockies, Glacier, or Colorado. But all the magic tricks 
of nature are manifest in the hot springs, geysers, 
and “paint pot’ springs. The scenic highpoint of Yel- 
lowstone is the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
River, with two majestic falls marking impressive 
drops on the canyon floor. An inspiring sight awaits 
the energetic traveler who gets up before dawn, takes 
Uncle Tom's trail to the foot of the lower falls and 
watches the rising sun transpose the greyness of the 
earth to bright reds, yellows, and cobalt blues. As the 


. 


sun catches the mist at the foot of the falls a huge 
rainbow is born—to live as long as the sun hits the 
falls. Tiny geysers are to be found in this region— 
shooting their pencil-thin streams of boiling water 
— into the icy river rushing along the canyon 
oor. 

Words fail to describe the many wonders awaiting 
you, if you choose to stop off at Yellowstone, on 
the way to or from-the N.E.A. If you have an engi- 
neering bent you will marvel at the construction of 
Shoshone Dam; if your interest is geology you will 
find thrilling discoveries at every hand; and if you 
are like the writer, just a lover of natural wonders 
and scenic beauty, you will make Yellowstone a 
“must” stop on your summer itinerary. 

6 


Glacier National Park 


Glacier National Park, situated in the extreme 
northwest corner of Montana, on the very border be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada, offers our only national 
challenge to the breath-taking beauty of the Canadian 
Rockies. It is paradise for the man or woman who 
likes to ride horse back, and the writer is willing to 
testify that the horses used on trail trips are some of 
the mildest and yet hardiest creatures imaginable, so 
you need have no fear on that score. If at all possible 
arrange to ride while in Glacier, for only in that 
way will you get to many of the 250 lakes and 
streams which are off the beaten path. 

Ten years ago, when I first visited Glacier, much 
of the beauty was closed to the average tourist, for 
only by joining a trail party could one get into the 
impressive mountain region which makes this park 
famous all over the world. But today things are dif- 
ferent. Without marring the natural beauty of the 
park the government has built a system of roads 
which are little short of engineering miracles. Rail- 
roads offering connections to Glacier extend their 
adjective vocabularies to describe the wonders of the 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway, but even they fall short 
in their descriptions. While by far the most spec- 
tacular trip in the Park, the journey is made easy by 
the excellence of the highway. This roadway took five 
years to build and cost the government several million 
dollars. One can easily believe it as the road winds 
back and forth over the backbone of the continent 
through famed Logan Pass. It is a continuous, mar- 
velous panorama of mountain scenery all the way—a 
trip which utterly defies description, but which 
stands out in the memory of all who experience tt. 

Scenery is not the only talking point for Glacier, 
for it is the home of wild game animals. Rocky 
Mountain goats, big-horn sheep, moose, elk, deer, and 
grizzly bears are often seen from the trails and roads. 

Glacier is also the home of the Blackfeet Indians, 
a proud tribe which still lives in picturesque tepees. 
These Indian villages are always of interest to tour- 
ists, and give a colorful setting to the majestic beauty 
of the mountains, lakes and streams. 


® 
The Pacific Northwest 

As the host region for the N.E.A. the pacific north- 
west has much to offer teachers interested in scenic 
wonders. Both Oregon and Washington have timber 
stands which are to be found nowhere in the Middle 
West. Take time out to take a drive along the famed 
Columbia River Highway, and on the way stop off 
to see the flawered fields along the slopes of Mt. 
Rainier. Then, when the N.E.A. has ended make 
Portland a jumping off point for further vacation 
adventures. Take one of three branches of travel: 
down through California, up through Victoria and 
Vancouver to the Canadian Rockies, with Alaska as 
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Courtesy Great Northern R. R. 


Heavens Peak from Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, Glacier Nat. Park 














Northern Pacific R. R. 


The Rockies in Montana 
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Courtesy Northwestern R. R. 


The Lower Falls of the Yellowstone 
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Grand Lake Lodge-Rocky Mt. National Park 








Canadian Pacific 


The Glories of the Canadian Rockies from the 
Chateau at Lake Louise 
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an impressive “‘side trip” (if you have the time and 
a bit of extra cash); or down through the colorful 
Utah parks and the north rim of Grand Canyon. 

* 


The Canadian Rockies 
Banff and Lake Louise 


Anyone who has visited the Canadian Rockies uses 
them as a measuring stick for scenic beauty, and few 
are the cases when he can say ‘This mountain scenery 
is as fine or finer than that found in the Canadian 
Rockies”. Banff and Lake Louise are two diamonds 
set in the ruggedness of the mountain peaks which 
are distinctive of Western Canada. Hours before you 
arrive at Banff you begin to feel the spell of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. The peaks become taller and more rug- 
ged; the air fresher and keener. Dense spruce and 
pine forests pave the way to the highlight of your 
trip—and suddenly there bursts into view a scene 
which escapes the lenses of a camera nearly as much 
as the tongue of man. There, in the midst of a thrill- 
ing wilderness is a huge castle—a building officially 
listed as a hotel, but seemingly an abode of royalty. 
It is the acme of all which a feminine heart could 
desire—suites of metropolitan elegance, a marvelous 
swimming pool, tennis courts, and a perfectly ap- 
pointed golf course. Or, if riding is your hobby you'll 
have plenty of places to explore along the safe yet 
exciting trails. 

And then Lake Louise—another wonderland where 
you can enjoy the scenery from a canoe, the terrace 
of the beautiful chateau, afoot, or from the saddle of 
a pinto pony. Nothing can be more sublime than 
Lake Louise on a moonlit night—chances are you'll 
fall in love with some guest or a horse wrangler; but 
if i you surely can't resist the beauty of the spot 
itself ! 


Jasper National Park 

In some respects Jasper might aptly be called the 
vacationist’s frontier, for it gives you close contact 
with the unexplored regions of British Columbia, and 
at the same time offers perfect accommodations to 
the tourist. Jasper does not pretend to transport city 
life into its recreational attractions. While Jasper 
lodge has fine tennis courts and a perfectly appointed 
golf course it sacrifices swank for good solid com- 
fort. Its spacious and inviting lounge in the Main 
Lodge is in keeping with the environment. Indian 
rugs grace the floor, while a huge stone fireplace 
casts a warmth which is appreciated after the setting 
sun brings with it the zestful coolness of the 
mountains. 

Jasper is the place for you to go if you wish to 
possess the feeling of exploration. The park is a per- 
fect place for the hiker and sportsman. A vacation in 
Jasper Park puts you in intimate touch with glaciers, 
rushing mountain streams, and flower-bordered lakes 
of unequalled virgin beauty. More than one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of excellent motor highways 
take one to such scenic spots as the Athabaska Val- 
ley, the Columbian Icefields, and Mount Edith 
Cavell’s Glacier of the Angels. Or, if you are real 
adventurous you might try some of the unscaled peaks 
in the Park. We didn’t, but we listened to the tales 
of men and women who ‘did, and we envied them, 
for they saw the Canadian Rockies at their best. 
Someday we're going back and join a party; in fact 
we've already picked out our guide—who is good 
looking enough to make our hearts beat a bit faster, 
even without the exertion of the rarefied atmosphere 
on some mountain peak! 

If you want something distinctly different in vaca- 
tion attractions you'll thoroughly enjoy Jasper. 
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The Utah Parks and Grand Canyon 


(A riot of color in rocks) 


The parks of Utah are a great contrast to the 
peaks of the Canadian Rockies, yet anyone who has 
visited this semi-arid region comes back with a 
stream of superlatives to describe the wonders wrought 
by wind and water. 

The Utah Parks which should be on every tour of 
the southwest are Cedar Breaks, Bryce and Zion. 
Teachers traveling to or from the N.E.A. will prob- 
ably want to visit Salt Lake City, with its world 
famous Mormon tabernacle and Salt Lake where diving 
is a lost art but floating a universal accomplishment. 

The trip south to Lund, where you leave the train 
and proceed by bus, is through a rich farming valley 
which consisted of sagebrush and cactus before the 
Mormons provided it with water and turned the arid 
wastes into rich fields of alfalfa and grain. As you 
drive along the road from Lund there is no hint of 
the wonders you are about to behold. Suddenly you 
are peering over the edge of a cliff, and there before 
you lies a wonderland of color and queer shaped 
rocks. At your feet there are miles and miles of curi- 
ously shaped masses of red, pink, salmon and white 
limestone. It is a fitting initiation for that crowning 
glory of nature’s sssallenaiie Alain National Park. 

Bryce is tiny, in comparison with such places as 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon, but many who 
have seen the three are. most impressed with the col- 
oring and sculpturing to be found in Bryce. It does 
not take a vivid imagination to find all kinds of fig- 
ures transposed into rock, and a walking trip through 
the canyon (wonderful trails have been developed) 
is an indescribable delight. 

The third of the Utah parks is Zion—a colorful 
canyon with towering mountains at either side. Rid- 
ing and hiking are the favorite sports at this scenic 
spot, though the swimming pool near the lodge is a 
popular retreat during the heat of mid-day. 

Those who visit the Utah parks should plan to see 
Grand Canyon from the north rim. We visited both, 
and it is hard to believe what a contrast there can 
be between the two. The south rim, while more easily 
reached than the north, is much lower in altitude 
than the opposite rim, and is devoid of the mag- 
nificent forest which is to be found on the northern 
rim. Without a doubt the Kaibab forest is one of the 
finest timber stands in the West, and if you are for- 
tunate enough to travel through the forest early in 
the morning or at dusk you will see deer at every 
hand. We counted more than a hundred on our drive 
to the lodge, for what we thought would be a record, 
but we soon found out that seeing two hundred deer 
on the trip was a weekly occurrence. 

As at Cedar Breaks and Bryce the glory of Grand 
Canyon bursts suddenly into view, and there below is 
the most wonderful example of erosion in the entire 
world. At first glance it is too big to comprehend, 
and you are apt to be a bit disappointed until you 
take a trip to the river, and see what a tremendous 
hole it really is. The donkeys are sure footed, so 
have no fear—but be sure that you take the trip to 
the river if you want to know Grand Canyon as it 
really is. 


Limitations of space prevent us from going into 
the details of our trip through the West. We only 
hope that this taste will prompt you to combine pro- 
fessional business with pleasure, a taking the oppor- 
tunity of attending the N.E.A. in Portland, and see- 
ing some of America’s finest scenery on the way, or 
coming home. 
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Colorful Bryce Temple of Sinawava—Zion 


All Cuts on this Page by Courtesy of Northwestern R. R. 


The Southwest 


Land of Color 


° 

The Utah parks, Cedar 
Breaks, Zion, and Bryce 
are wonderful examples of 
erosion. The pictures on 
this page, in black and 
white, cannot begin to do 
justice to the scenic beauty 
of this little-known region. 
See the May 1936 issue of 
the National Geographic 
Magazine to get the full 
beauty of the rocks, as 
painted by nature. 





Grand Canyon, a bit 
south of the Utah parks, 
is without exception the 
grandest example of ero- 
sion to be found anywhere 
in the world. Those who 
visit it can only appreciate 
its immensity by taking a 
pack trip to the river, a 
mile lower than the rim. 





The Great White Throne—Zion 




















Mormon Temple—Salt Lake City 
Grand Canyon—North Rim (The Domed Building is the Famed Tabernacle) 












A few highlights of a cycle tour through 
Europe. Upper row, left to right: 
in trim on ship board; 
in Venice; a street scene in Wettenberg; a 
pause that refreshes, European style. Lower 
left: a view through the columns at the 
Maulbronn monastery. Right: 
pigeons at St. Marks, Venice. 


keeping 


the Bridge of Sighs 


feeding the 





A Two-Wheel Tour Through Germany 


Alice Gruenberger, 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


“Nobody knows de trouble I seen, 
Nobody knows my sorrow... 


As: THE mournful melody drifted down a 
Bavarian hillside, we were anything but 
sorrowful. At our feet, and down into the val- 
ley was the grain, ripe yellow, threaded with 
blazing poppies and cornflowers, and above, 
arching blue sky. We had just pushed our bi- 
cycles uphill for an hour or so, and now, flung 
on the grass, we breathed out our exuberance 
in a typical American song to the accompani- 
ment of our leader’s guitar. 

We were thirty-six, students and teachers, 
who last summer rode on bicycles over one 
thousand miles through Germany. Now, six 
months later, we find ourselves still tied by a 
bond of comradeship, still speaking in awed 
superlatives, and anxiously saving up for the 
coming summer, when we can take to the roads 
of Europe again. A summer of hardship, you 
think? Rather, a glorious adventure. 

Our itinerary would satisfy the most exact- 
ing. We stayed at length in the large cities, 


but better, we visited tiny, old villages, with 
their half-timbered houses, the fountain in the 
inevitable market-square, the roadside shrine, 
the old castles and cathedrals. We saw, I dare- 
say, a different Germany from the ordinary 
tourist group. When I say I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the superiority of bicycle travel in 
order to get to the heart and soul of a country, 
need I explain how we talked with villagers 
who seldom saw tourists, and mingled with the 
youth of Europe, singing outside the Youth 
Hostels in the twilight? 

A word about the hostels. America is now 
becoming hostel-conscious, but the German gov- 
ernment has long provided for its youth by dot- 
ting the country with these over-nighting places. 
At best, they consist only of dormitory rooms, 
and a breakfast room. They are regulated for a 
daily turn-over in population; while not luxu- 
rious, they are on the whole clean and comfort- 
able, and welcome after a day of biking and 
sightseeing. Some of our hostels were in old 
castles or monasteries; others were in new, mod- 
ern buildings. The very spirit of youth and ad- 
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venture fills them. What could be more excit- 
ing than to bunk next to a friendly stranger, 
find out in whispers after “‘lights out’’ that she 
was a student from almost any country you 
cared to name, to leave the next morning with 
the cheery national greeting, perhaps to meet 
later in some other hostel, perhaps never to 
meet? What matter? We had a new friend. 


You are anxious for facts. We started biking 
at Berlin, after an auto ride from Hamburg. 
Working southward through the loveliest cities 
of Thuringia, we visited Potsdam with Fred- 
erick’s amazing Sans Souci; Wittenberg, the 
city of Luther, where we lived in an old castle 
next to his church; Leipzig; Weimar—where 
we had tea with the Lord Mayoress and a re- 
ception by the late Elizabeth Foerster—Nietzsche, 
sister of the famous philosopher, and of course 
visited the Goethe house; Jena, with the Zeiss 
Planetarium; and by several easy steps to 
Nuremberg, a fascinating old city, the very 
name of which conjures up pictures of students, 
poets, musicians, and philosophers in convivial 
gathering at the famous ‘‘Bratwurst’’ taverns. 
Then by way of several exquisite old walled 
towns to Munich. This city, to me the best- 
loved of all we visited, is a charming contrast 
of very old and very modern. Here people in 
the picturesque Bavarian peasant dress wait at 
the curb for a Mercedes—Benz to pass. Just be- 
yond an old fountain is a Ford garage. Munich 
is the city of art, music, laughter. For three 
days we lingered, then were off on our bikes 
for Garmisch—Partenkirchen in the Bavarian 
Alps. There we climbed the Zugspitze, visited 
Oberammergau, and watched a folk-dance fes- 
tival. We left our bicycles there and took to the 
efficient European trains. 


A Loaf in Venice 


Our trip was planned to include more than 
one country, but when we left Germany, we 
left our bicycles too, time and convenience be- 
ing the chief motives. With a short stop-off at 
Innsbruck, Austria, we headed for Venice. This 
was a dream-city come true; with three days of 
incomparable Italian sunshine, we rode in the 
gondolas, fed the pigeons at St. Mark’s,' and 
swam at the Lido, shopping and sightseeing 
madly in between. We went to Milan;—the 
cathedral is the feeling of religion made tan- 
gible in stone. We loafed for two days at 
Varenna, on Lake Como. Then north, by way 
of Switzerland to Germany and—our bikes. 
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In Singen we clambered around the ruins of 
castle Hohentwiel, charmed by the romantic 
story of the monk Ekkehard ; at Donaueschingen 
we saw the source of the Danube river; and 
then came the Black Forest. We climbed the 
wooded slopes, and coasted down breath-taking 
curves into the coolness of the silent forest; on 
to Stuttgart, Europe’s most modern city. At 
Bruchsal, we saw the famous palace, optimis- 
tically described as “‘a pearl of the Rococo’, 
and had our hostel in the soldiers’ barracks. On 
the way to Heidelberg, we passed a street fair, 
much like our American ones, where the merry- 
go-round calliope was grinding out—of all 
things—‘‘Oh, Katerina!” We saw the old Heid- 
elberg castle under the best possible circum- 
stances: at night, used as the immense open-air 
stage for Goethe's play “Goetz.” At Frankfurt- 
am-Main we ate frankfurters, of course! at a 
street-corner shop. When we came to the much 
be-castled Rhine, we went by steamer north, 
past the Mouse Tower, and the Lorlei to Brau- 
bach, where we returned to our own locomo- 
tion. Coblenz, Bonn, and then Cologne. Here 
we left our bicycles for good, with mingled 
feelings of reluctance and relief, having biked 
for the better part of four weeks. At Aachen, 
or Aix-la-Chapelle, we said “Auf Wiedersehen”’ 
to Germany, and went to Paris. Three exciting 
days here, one night in little Caen, overwhelmed 
by cathedrals, and then to Cherbourg and the 
boat to America, which we boarded with many 
vows to return as soon as possible to the Old 


World. 


How is it possible to go two consecutive 
summers to Europe, you ask? Why not? Bi- 
cycle travel is inexpensive. Let’s go every sum- 
mer, until we have searched out the pulsing 
personality of each country, learned to know its 
customs and characteristics, made friends with 
youth everywhere, and linked gaily and firmly 
a chain of international peace. The hostels will 
room-and-breakfast you for thirty cents. Bicycle 
travel is extremely healthful; it proved to be a 
cure to the ailing, as well as a benefit to those 
who thought they were perfectly fit to begin 
with. Regular hours, plain food, and exercise 
kept us healthy where other tourists have to 
worry about change in water, air, and food. 
The rigors of the summer forged good sports- 
manship, humor, and friendship of our weak- 
nesses. Small wonder that we are all counting 
our pennies toward another ten weeks of travel 
and education, and are urging friends and 
acquaintances to do likewise. A really good 
thing is better shared. 
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TEACHER TENURE 


J. C. Chapel 


Chairman, W.E.A. Committee on Tenure 


What is Teacher Tenure? 


Teacher Tenure is usually accomplished by a state 
law which prevents the dismissal of a teacher for 
political, religious or any unjustified reason. The 
teacher can be dismissed on the basis of inefficiency 
or immoral and unlawful activities. An adequate 
tenure law secures what is known as “permanent 
tenure’’. 


What is “Annual Tenure’ ? 


Annual tenure is merely an annual contract. 
Most Wisconsin schools operate on an ‘‘annual 
tenure’”’ basis. 


What is “Indefinite Tenure’ ? 


“Indefinite tenure” is tenure on the basis of a 
continuing contract. It is really tenure by default. If 
notice of dismissal is not filed by a' certain date 
the contract is automatically extended another year. 


In what type of tenure is the W.E.A. Committee on 
Tenure interested? 

They are interested in permanent tenure. Any other 
than permanent tenure has little value for the 
schools. Any attempt to qualify is simply a pretense 
for something which does not exist. Only permanent 
tenure deserves to be called tenure. 


Do any states have tenure? 


Yes. Six states, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Indiana, and California have state 
wide tenure. Colorado, Louisiana, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin have tenure for certain districts. 


Who has tenure in Wisconsin? 


The Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges have tenure. 
The Milwaukee Vocational School and the Milwau- 
kee Public Schools (except superintendents) have 
tenure. 


Is the promotion of tenure a selfish action on the 
part of teachers to perpetuate themselves at the ex- 
pense of the public and its children? 

Decidedly not. It is an effort on the part of the 
teachers to develop a highly efficient profession who 
can give Wisconsin children the best there is in edu- 
cation, free from political intimidation. The teaching 
profession has no consideration in mind other than 
the permanent good of the children and the com- 
munity. 


Do not many Wisconsin communities have what is 
equivalent to tenure, in that teachers who prove sat- 
isfactory are retained for many years, often until 
retirement? 

No, not in the true sense of tenure. They have no 
assurance that this local “tenure by tradition’ will 
continue. There is no assurance that the teachers will 
be selected on the basis of efficiency rather than as 
a political favor to some one with influence. There 
is no assurance that school boards which have been 
free from political influences will continue to be so. 
The teachers of such communities are in no position 
to fight for the welfare of the school children in the 
face of unjustified curtailment. 


Is there any reason why tenure should be promoted 
at the present time? 

Yes. We have learned much from the depression. 
It has greatly accelerated the tenure movement. In 
fact it is rapidly changing from a desire to a de- 
mand. Donald DuShane, Chairman N.E.A. Commit- 
tee on Tenure, lists the following practices as wide- 
spread, and increasingly used during the depression: 

(1) Discharge of teachers for political reasons. 

(2) Discharge of teachers because of non-residence 
in the community. 

(3) Discharge of experienced teachers to make 
places for cheaper, inexperienced teachers. 

(4) Discharge of teachers by the elimination of 
valuable and justifiable subjects and activities. 

(5) Discharge of teachers to make places for 
friends ‘and relatives of board members or “‘influen- 
tial” citizens. 

(6) The breaking-down of teacher resistance to 
reactionary school policies by systematic discharge 
or demotion of teacher leaders. 

(7) The discharge of teachers for the purpose of 
increasing teacher load. 


Can the poor or inefficient teacher be discharged 
under tenure? 

Yes. Every state wide tenure law, enacted to date, 
has ample provision for the removal of incompetent 
teachers. It may require the development of certain 
attitudes and procedures to avoid unpleasant reac- 
tions, but the proper use of the probation period 
should reduce the number of incompetents to a 
minimum, 


Will tenure destroy initiative and desire for pro- 
fessional improvement on the part of classroom 
teachers ? 

There is no reason why it should and no evidence 
that it does. No profession is more aware of the 
relentless changes brought about by the passing of 
time. No professional minded teacher will be willing 
to continue year after year without attempting to 
“keep up” with the ideas and methods brought in 
by the younger teachers. The security of tenure will 
enable the teacher to plan and budget time and 
money in such a manner as to secure additional train- 
ing, to travel, to enjoy lectures, plays, music, and art. 
All of which means a broader minded and a better 
prepared teacher. Actual evidence shows that teach- 
ers do, do just that. A study made by Mr. Donald 
DuShane in Indiana in 1934, showed that the ma- 
jority of Indiana superintendents think that under 
tenure the professional study and preparation of 
teachers was fully equal to that of teachers not on 
tenure, and in many cases tenure was reported to 
have definitely improved both the quality and 
amount of teacher preparation. Dr. Olmsted, now of 
Indiana University, made a careful comparison of 
school conditions in New Jersey (having tenure) 
and in Connecticut (not having tenure) and found 
a somewhat better record in New Jersey in the field 
of teacher preparation and service. 
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Will tenure make educational leadership by admin- 
istrators difficult or impossible? 

There is no reason why it should. It is probably 
true that tenure will discourage military discipline, 
dictatorship, or control through fear. The adminis- 
trator will have to lead instead of drive. It should 
greatly improve the school situation and develop the 
highest type of leadership among the administrators. 


Is the superintendent included in tenure? 
The first states to enact tenure did not include the 
superintendent, probably because at the time many 





All Aboard 
for 


PORTLAND 





superintendents were opposed to tenure. At the pres- 
ent the trend is definitely in the direction of in- 
cluding the superintendents. No member of the school 
force is more in need of tenure. The teachers hold 
him responsible for the professional administration 
of the schools, and the board members expect him 
to carry out their desires. He is always under attack 
from some quarter. The inclusion of the superin- 


tendent tends to improve the relationship between 
administrative and teacher groups, and enables them 
to present a more united front to school enemies. 








HF gored Wisconsin teachers are already plan- 
ning their trip to Portland, for the sum- 
mer meeting of the N.E.A., June 28—July 2. 
Rarely has such a perfect opportunity to com- 
bine recreation and professional benefit been 
presented in an N.E.A. program. 

The theme of this year’s convention, Educa- 
tion Moving Forward, is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. Eight general sessions will 
be held, three of them being subdivided into 
sectional discussions on the following topics: 


Gaining a New Perspective, Building a Stronger - 


Foundation, The Integration of Education with 
Democracy, Problems of American Youth, Im- 
proving the Program, Conquering New Fron- 
tiers, Safety Education, and the Evaluation of 
National Issues. 

The entire convention program has been 
planned after the manner of a summer session 
in education in which emphasis will be placed 
upon the current and pressing problems of the 
profession and the schools. 

With Portland in the very heart of many 
scenic attractions the 1936 summer convention 
of the N.E.A. promises to give many Wiscon- 
sin teachers the opportunity of visiting some 
of the places described in another portion of 
this month’s JOURNAL. 





The above cut used by courtesy of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. It shows the North Coast Limited 
crossing the Continental Divide near Butte, Montana. 





Wisconsin at Portland 
N.E.A. Meeting 


Wisconsin Headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Multnomah during the 
convention in charge of Miss 
Amanda Schuette, our state N.E.A. 
Director. Use these facilities, meet 
your friends there, and don’t fail 
to register at headquarters soon af- 
ter your arrival. Several hundred 
called at the Wisconsin room dur- 
ing the Denver meeting. 

The Wisconsin Breakfast is 
scheduled for 7:30 Monday morn- 
ing, June 29, at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah. Make reservations for this 
at the state headquarters. It is an 
informal get-together. Bring your 
friends anl any other Wiscon- 
sinites. But, make _ reservations, 
please. 

No railroad identification cer- 
tificates are necessary as summer 
fares are comparatively low. 

As soon as you’ve decided to go 
to the N.E.A. meeting, get a hotel 
reservation. Hotels are listed in the 
May issue of the N.E.A. Journal. 
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Ohio P. T. A. Survey 


The value of membership in the state and 
National Congress is emphasized in the find- 
ings of a survey of parent-teacher associations in 
Ohio, recently completed by the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association. 

“A well-organized and properly conducted 
P. T. A. demonstrates its power to preserve 
and strengthen the faith of the people in the 
value of free public education,” concludes the 
committee survey (1933-35), which contacted 
75 Ohio superintendents and over 200 Ohio 
principals and teachers. The consensus of the 
group was that, in general, the P. T. A. service 
now being rendered the schools is varied, prac- 
tical, and worthwhile. 

For the purpose of helping P. T. A.s render 
even better service to the school, the survey 
makes the following recommendations to the 
schoolmen: 

1 The advantages of the national, state, and 
council affiliations are so obvious that school 
heads can reasonably urge such membership and 
the conversion of ‘‘free lance” groups into regu- 
lar Congress units. 

2. The lead in formation of new local units, 
Dad’s clubs, etc., should be taken by the school 
people. 

3. Participation in planning, leadership, ac- 
complishment, and regularity of attendance are 
ways in which school people can encourage 
their P. T. As. 

4. Informed school people are as important 
as informed leadership among P. T. A. mem- 
bers. They should avail themselves of some 
type of P. T. A. leadership training and insist 
upon this study and use of approved P. T. A. 
literature by their groups. 

5. Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
should cooperate and advise with their P. T. A. 
officers and be informed on contemplated plans 
before the execution of these plans. They should 
tactfully direct the associations that minister to 
their schools but this should be done in a quiet 
and dignified way. 


National Congress Bulletin 


s 
Radio 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers’ Program 
Wednesday 1:30 P. M. to 2:00 P. M. 
N. B. C. Blue Network 

May 13. Some Youth Problems—Frank O. Holt, 
Dean, Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin. Broadcast from National Conven- 

tion in Milwaukee. 


May 20. What of the Rural Child?—Agnes Samuel- 
son, President, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

May 27. Rest and Sleep of Young Children—Rose H. 
Alschuler, Adviser, Emergency Nursery 
Schools, Board of Education, Chicago. 


* 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents ana Teachers’ Program 
WHA-WLBL, Mondays 3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 


* 
Radio Publicity Series, Station WLS, Chicago 
Mondays, 1:00 P. M. 


. May 11. High School P. T. A. Projects, Mrs. Clark 


Reed, Director, District 25, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

May 18. Echoes of the National Congress Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig. 

May 25. The Part of the P. T. A. in Teaching House- 
hold Arts, Frances Swain, Director of House- 
hold Arts, Chicago Public Schools. 

Copies of the talks in this series may be obtained 

for five cents each from Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 372 

Normal Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. 


Best P. T. A. Is Useful Association 
Garry C. Myers, PH.D. 

When at its best, the Parent Teacher asso- 
ciation is about the most useful organization in 
this country. What other is so utterly unselfish ? 
Its interests are centered about the child. It 
aims to help the home better understand the 
school and the school better understand the 
home. It is helping bridge the gap between the 
home and school. 

Rapidly the school superintendent, principal, 
and teacher is learning to appreciate the ster- 
ling value of the P. T. A., encouraging par- 
ents to be members, and becoming active, eager 
participants themselves. School people are be- 
ginning to realize that it is a privilege to attend 
its meetings—where they can get even more 
than they give. 

Yet an occasional superintendent, principal 
or teacher prevents its organization in his school 
or obstructs its efforts. Perhaps he, or some 
friend of his, has had an unhappy experience 
with such an organization. But it wasn’t a 
P. T. A., no doubt. It was almost certainly a 
group which merely called itself by this name, 
that caused the trouble. It’s these bootleg 
P. T. A.’s that have given the legitimate P. T. A. 
an unwholesome reputation in a few places. 

Like any other regularly organized body, the 
Parent Teacher association has a recognized 
legitimate meaning. There are certain rules and 
principles which every local unit subscribes to 
before it is morally eligible to take the name 
“Parent Teachers Association.” Accordingly, it 
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has membership, with small dues, in the state 
and national bodies known as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

That group which calls itself a Parent 
Teacher association without membership in the 
state and national bodies has always seemed to 
me as presumptuous as would a group of per- 
sons be who would call themselves Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, or Legionnaries without 
meeting the standards of the mother organiza- 
tion. Wouldn’t they be considered imposters? 
Maybe I am wrong. What do you think about 
it? 

When a group organize and call themselves 
a P. T. A. without really qualifying as such, 
they may do a very good local job; yet they 
also may do all sorts of harm. But if they duly 
qualify, they have representatives attending the 
state and national conventions, they receive the 
official literature, they learn the standards and 
ideals of the real P. T. A. Such an honest to 
goodness P. T. A. is not inclined to meddle 
with the administration of the schools, since 
that would be in violation of the basic princi- 
ples of the mother organization 

Anyone who wishes to organize a P. T. A. 
should communicate with the state president 
for literature and instruction. In case you don’t 
know her name and address, let me give it to 

ou. 
. Note: The above article was published, Thursday, 
February 13, 1936 in the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
e® 
News Notes 

Health, Summer Round-up, Safety and Parent Edu- 
cation will occupy the center of interest for the Wis- 
consin Congress when planning material, plans, and 
activities for the coming year. Local presidents and 
key chairman are urged to study their own local situa- 
tion, to discover program needs and to begin to plan 


now to emphasize in projects and programs the phases 
of these major interests most essential in each locality. 


Dr. H. O. Hoppe, State National Parent Teacher 
Magazine, Chr., has announced that the Wisconsin 
Congress won 2nd place and the $25 award for se- 
curing the second highest per cent of subscriptions in 
proportion to its membership among the states in 
Class 4. In total number of subscriptions, Wisconsin 
ranks first in Class 4 and shows a gain of 328 sub- 
scriptions over the same period of last year. 

Congratulations: Dr. Hoppe and every cooperating 
chairman. 


Elections of officers have taken place in practically 
every local Parent Teacher association in May. So 
that the records may be complete and so that the 
material may reach the present president of each local- 
ity, officers are urged to report the correct names and 





addresses of officers to the State Office before June 1. 
Mailing lists will be revised at that time and the co- 
operation of every local will be necessary to prevent 
error, and to insure prompt, satisfactory delivery of 
material, 

Local presidents should appoint committees, com- 
pile information and material, and direct the plan- 
ning of a program for 1936-37 so that a live, inter- 
esting and suitable program may be launched in 
September. 


Observe World Good-Will Day May 18th. 


Memberships totaled over 26,000 March 31st the 
deadline for the national record for dues. This total 
shows an increase of 3,500 over the same period of 
last year. The consistent gain from 15,000 to 26,000 
has come over a period of three years and concen- 
trated cooperation should insure further continuous 
and steady gain. Fifty-two new associations came into 
the state congress during the year, which brings the 
total number of local groups to 460. While member- 
ship is the core of the whole program, the strength- 
ening of the entire program so that parents and teach- 
ers may become more united, more intelligently co- 
operative and more cognizant of common purposes, is 
the ultimate goal. That the program of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress has recognized this fact is obvious in the 
construction of its program. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, State President, was guest 
at the banquet at the Annual Convention of Wiscon- 
sin School Boards and City Superintendents Associa- 
tions held in Milwaukee recently. 


Summer Round Up examinations are on! During 
May, hundreds of parent-teacher associations and 
thousands of mothers in Wisconsin will be busy ar- 
ranging for and bringing children for physical exam- 
inations; and definite follow-up work will insure the 
correction of remediable defects before school re- 
opens in the fall. 

Last year in Wisconsin 2,715 pre-school children 
were examined and a total of 3,959 defects recorded 
by examining physicians, and records show 1,565 cor- 
rections made; 1,315 children were in need of med- 
ical care while only 626 were actually receiving such; 
971 were reported as needing dental care and 425 as 
receiving it. 

According to reliable figures 4,696 children en- 
tered kindergarten or first grade last fall, and with 
only 2,715 being reached, the scope of the challenge 
for Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Associations is obvious. 

No greater advantage could be given a child than 
to have the privilege of entering school physically fit, 
able to cope without physical handicaps, with the 
adventure in education. Added emphasis should be 
given this project in every PTA in Wisconsin. 


Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison, is the new State 
Chairman of Legislation for the Wisconsin Congress. 
Mrs. Chatterton succeeds Mrs. H. P. Stoll, who is 
now state chairman of Parent Education. Our new 
chairman of legislation is well fitted for this appoint- 
ment. Her experience as a member of our state legis- 
lative committee, as a member of Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council and her varied contacts and experience 
in addition to her personal abilities qualify her for 
the responsibility. 
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State Trust Funds 

The State Trust Funds administered by the 
Commissioners of Public Lands, Madison, Wis- 
consin, are available for loaning to school dis- 
tricts, boards of education and other munici- 
palities for purposes as provided by Chapter 25 
and 67 of the Wisconsin Statutes. Inquiries as 
to the procedure (which is very simple) in se- 
curing such loans and questions as to the legal- 
ity of loans from this fund will be gladly 
received by the Commission. 

School districts may secure amounts which, 
together with their present indebtedness, do not 
exceed 5% of their last available assessed valu- 
ation, and no district can be indebted at any 
one time in excess of $50,000. The rate of in- 
terest is 4% and term not to exceed 15 years, 
and loan to be repaid in equal annual install- 
ments, with interest. Purposes of such loans 
are restricted as follows: to capital improve- 
ments such as erect or remodel schoolhouse, 
construct addition to present school building, 
purchase school or playground site, refund legal 
indebtedness, install heating, lighting and ven- 
tilating system, and for other purposes. 

Board of education and other municipalities 
may loan for purpose for which bonds are per- 
mitted to be issued for the municipality apply- 
ing. The term on this type of loan must not 
exceed 20 years and the rate of interest is 4%, 
and arrangement for re yee can be in either 
annual installments or by deferred payments. 

Application blanks and further information 
on the loaning of the State Trust Funds can be 
secured by writing the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Lands, Madison, Wisconsin. 


School Transportation 


The following inquiry has reached this office: 

“I am hauling children to and from school and 
would like to know how many I can haul in a 
five passenger car. Does it make any difference 
if there are adults or children in the front seat, 
as to the number, and how many can be hauled 
in the back seat?” 


In this connection it may be stated that school 
transportation service does not classify in the 
statutes as public bonded carriers and does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin and hence said 
Commission has not set up any standard of re- 
quirements for this type of service. 

The law itself, with reference to school trans- 
portation, does not set up such standards, but is 


content with the general statement embodied in 
40.34 to the effect that the children shall be 
transported in a safe and comfortable manner, 
with suitable protection against cold and stormy 
weather; the driver of each conveyance to be 
of good moral character, and having control of 
the children while going to and from school. 

The Department of Public Instruction dis- 
burses state aid on account of transportation, 
hence we have found it advisable to set up cer- 
tain general requirements to the effect that the 
conveyance must not be over crowded, and must 
be of sufficient seating capacity so that each 
child may have a comfortable seat. 

Under the general automobile statutes it is 
permissible to carry two passengers on the front 
seat of an automobile in addition to the driver, 
whether adults or children. Four children may 
be transported comfortably in the rear seat of 
an ordinary automobile, and it is possible to 
carry two additional children if there is suffi- 
cient room between the seats to introduce small 
auxiliary seats. 

Hence, about the limit of an ordinary sedan 
would be eight children. Care should be taken 
to see that the door fastenings are in excellent 
working order and that the doors ate kept 
closed during the period of transportation. 
School transportation is usually a short haul, 
therefore a little minor over-crowding is not so 
objectionable provided every child has a seat. 

The requirements for a consolidated school 
bus are similar to those indicated above, the 
seating capacity depending on the size and con- 
struction of the bus. The equipment should be 
kept in good running order and of creditable 
appearance so that the children can ride in rea- 
sonable comfort and safety. If artificial heating 
is utilized it should be of the hot water and fan 
type and taken from the motor. Other artificial 
types of heating are not recommended on ac- 
count of objectionable fumes and the fact that 
open stoves, kerosene heaters and others of the 
type may become sources of great danger in 
case of an accident. In fact, if a school bus is 
warmly constructed, with the floor lined and 
windows and doors properly constructed and 
kept in condition, there is very little necessity 
for artificial heating where the children are 
attired in their ordinary winter garments. 


& 
Mr. Harper Has A Birthday 


Charles L. Harper, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, attained the ven- 
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erable age of ninety years on Monday, April 20, 
1936. The day was spent quietly at his desk 
here in the department in customary routine 
duties, in accordance with his usual practice, 
except that he received many congratulations 
from callers, including a personal visit by Gov- 
ernor Philip F. La Follette and the receipt of 
many letters of congratulation from friends 
about the state and lots of flowers for Mr. 
Harper and his good wife. There was also a 
family dinner at the home of his brother, Dr. 
C. A. Harper, head of the State Board of 
Health. 


The years sit lightly on Mr. Harper’s shoul- 
ders and birthday anniversaries are of no spe- 
cial significance to him except insofar as they 
provide an opportunity for faithfully carrying 
on the duties incident to his position. Mr. 
Harper grew up with the state of Wisconsin, 
having been brought from his native Virginia 
to the territory of Wisconsin just prior to Wis- 
consin’s entry into the galaxy of states. Mr. 
Harper has devoted his life principally to edu- 
cational work, chiefly in an administrative 
capacity. 

He began his teaching career in 1871 and 
served as county superintendent of Grant 
County for thirteen years, from 1877 to 1890. 
He came into the Department of Public In- 
struction in 1895 as Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, where he has served ever since in vari- 
ous capacities, his official title now being Sec- 
ond Assistant State Superintendent. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Harper studied law when he was a 
young man and his law degree has stood him 
in good stead throughout the years in the long 
course of his administrative career and constant 
dealing with schoo] law and school admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Harper was honored a few years ago by 
the W.E.A. at the annual meeting in Milwaukee 
and has received from time to time many other 
tokens of appreciation from the educational 
leaders of the state. He has well earned the 
title “Dean of Educators in Wisconsin’, so 
aptly bestowed upon him. 


His advice and counsel on educational mat- 
ters are widely sought from all portions of the 
state. His kindness of heart, his geniality, and 
his sparkling observations of wit and wisdom 
are too well-known in the educational annals 
of the state to require recapitulation here. 


His co-workers here in the department join 
in extending to this veteran educator their very 
best wishes for many happy returns of the day 
and to greet him as a steadfast friend of edu- 
cation whose every heartbeat pulses with good 
will toward all mankind. 


High School Aids 


Public high schools which failed to receive 
any state aid in one year, due to the negligence 
of the authorities to make the proper certifica- 
tion, are entitled to the back payment the fol- 
lowing year, less a 10 per cent penalty, the at- 
torney general’s office has advised the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

In the apportionment made last year one 
high school received no state funds because the 
officials had failed to make the required certifi- 
cation of the number of pupils. This year that 
school received a double apportionment, less 
the specified 10 per cent reduction. The super- 
intendent of public education wanted to know 
whether he had acted properly in certifying the 
payment. 

After quoting the statutes, the attorney gen- 
eral replied in the affirmative, and stated: 

“It seems to us that this construction is in 
accordance with the plain command of the lan- 
guage of the law and that any other construc- 
tion would produce an unfair result, not in- 
tended by the legislature.” 

Certification of the $175,000 annual state aid 
for high schools for 1936 was made to the sec- 
retary of state and state treasurer by the public 
instruction department last week and checks 
are now being mailed out. 


The Radio In School 


It is encouraging to note that many schools 
have found ways and means to finance the pur- 
chase of a radio set for school use. This prac- 
tice is to be commended and we trust that in 
the forthcoming annual school meetings many 
additional districts will find room in the annual 
budget to insert a provision for radio equip- 
ment for the ensuing year. 

We submit this word of encouragement for 
such a project in spite of the fact that there 
are still some features on the air that would 
not be especially beneficial for school use except 
possibly from the standpoint of mere enter- 
tainment, but the tone of radio programs is 
constantly improving and there is an increasing 
tendency to provide for the educational needs 
of students in school and elsewhere. 


For example, attention may properly be 
called to “A Radio Visit to Washington’, sent 
out over the NBC-WJZ network each Friday 
morning during May from 11:30 A. M. to 
12:00 noon, E.S.T. This program is too good 
to miss from the standpoint of history, litera- 
ture, geography, travel and the other fine arts 
which contribute to the development of alert, 
well-informed citizens. 
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Audit Report 


Wisconsin Education Association—Year Ending December 31, 1935 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1935 
Assets 


220.72 
283315.13 


Treasury and Home Own- 


ers’ 


Bonds 


Loan 


Corporation 
Owned at De- 


cember 31, 1935 Market 


Value 


27,380.62 


Other Bonds Owned—Not 


in Default at 


ber 


Value 
Bonds 


Other 


Decem- 
1935 Market 
47,515.50 


Owned—In 


Default—at December 31, 


1935 Market Value ___ 


2,484.35 


Stock—Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Credit Union ~-------- 


2,000.00 


Note Receivable—W iscon- 


sin Teachers’ 
Union 


Credit 
1,000.00 


Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 


cation 


1.00 


Equipment—Sec- 
retary’s Office_$ 1,213.95 
Less: Reserve for 





Deprecia- 
a 121.39 1,092.56 
DotA Webel eke ee $110,007.88 
Liabilities 
Records are kept on a Cash 
Basis 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 1, 1935_-__ $101,280.86 
Add: 


Excess of Income over Ex- 


of 


Bonds 


1,452.13 


Owned to 


Market Value on De- 

cember 31, 1935: 
Variation — be- 

tween cost 

and market 


Treasurer's Records 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Year Ended December 31, 1935 


Balance; ‘Jahuaty 1, °1935 ..-22-=---.- 
Add Receipts: 
Received from the Sec- 

Hetaty: coo ee eee $ 47,141.61 
Convention Receipts_- 1,637.00 
Interest on Bonds___-~ 3,896.49 
Interest on Notes___- 32.50 
Part Principal of 

Whitefish Bay Bonds 551.40 
Note Repaid ______- 1,000.00 
Bonds sold or called__ —.25,011.07 
Part Principal of De- 

faulted International 

Match Bonds ___--~ 50.65 
Checks Cancelled— 

1935 Nos. 9060 and 

UI ese arcs alas wore 


Total Receipts ~----- are raeeee 


Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Check $8434-9496 inclu- 
sive issued pursuant to orders 
from the Secretary _.......--- 


$ 5,349.74 


79,329.89 


$ 84,679.63 


56,366.50 





Balance in Bank, December 31, 1935__ $ 28,313.13 


Secretary’s Records 


Statement of Income and Expense 


Year Ended December 31, 1935 


Income 


Membership and Subscriptions_ $40,419.85 
Interest on Government Bonds 1,279.96 


Interest on Other Bonds _____ 2,592.81 
Interest on Wisconsin Credit 

Union Loan: .2. 22. 32.50 
Teachers’ Materials Sold _____ 105.90 
Display Space at Convention_~ 526.01 
Miscellaneous Income ~___-_~ 113.99 
Profit on Bonds Called or Sold 1,054.30 


Total Income 


12-31-34 _$11,265.57 apenas 
Variation — be- President's Traveling Expense_$ 475.53 
tween cost Treasurer's Salary and Expense 533.65 
and market Executive Committee Expense- 530.66 

12-31-35 . 3,970.68 7,294.89 Secretary's Office Expense: 
— — ——__—_—_. Secretary's Salary__$6,000.00 
Total Net Worth ~_-----_---_ $110,007.88 Assistant Secre- 

=== tary’s Salary --_ 3,000.00 
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Secretary's Travel Wisconsin Journal of 
y 


Expense... 849.87 Education: 
Office Employees— Printing ~____ _-$7,641.35 
Full aie. 1,671.04 Postage _______- 722.14 
Office Employees— Other Expense ___ 395.56 
Past Time =... 446.37 : 
ROWG occ caeae 1,070.00 $8,759.05 
Office Supplies and ee Less: Advertising 
P —— sie ladle ig Space Sold ~_-_ 7,767.58 991.47 
NGtANE: = a ,208. 
T ph A Sach 412.59 Committee Expense. ==. ....- 1,187.49 
iin 30.15 Reading Circle _------ = 159.63 
Subscrip 
Printing ------_- 262.35 Refunds of Membership and 
Subscriptions .....-<<_. ; 287.50 


Depreciation 


on Office Equip- Research and Public Relations 13,492.14 


Subsidies—Wisconsin District 


MEGS: +5565 eers 121.39 + ISIE 
Other Expense— Teachers’ Associations __--_ 1,425.30 
Secretary's Office 240.51 19,529.20 Miscellaneous Expense ~_--~-~ 320.35 
Convention Expense ~-----~~- 4,495.03 Total Expense: oc 2255522225. 


National Education Association 
(Dues and Convention Ex- 
ROMIOE once oor se 1,265.24 


Excess of Income over Expense__ $ 1,432.13 


44,693.19 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 22-JULY 31, 1936 
: a 


Industrial Education and Home Economics for Teachers 


a 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the regular courses re- 
quired for the B. S. degree in Home Economics and Industrial Education, and also 
many short unit courses in these fields. Subject matter courses are found in 
Science, English, Education, Vocational Education, Home Economics, and Indus- 
trial Arts. These are supplemented by a program of well known special speakers 
and conference leaders. 

Special short units in Consumer Problems, Coordination in Vocational Educa- 
tion, Adult Education, and Curriculum Construction will be taught by men and 
women who are leaders in national, state, and large community activities. 

Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for professional study and 
recreational activities during the summer months. It is surrounded by beautiful 
lakes and rivers. It is within short driving distances of the north woods and 
lake resorts. Combine recreation with study. 

Stout is now offering graduate courses in Home Economics and Industrial Ed- 
ucation. These advanced courses are as distinctive as have been the courses at 
Stout in the undergraduate field. For forty years, Stout has been a leader in the 
fields of Home Economics and Industrial Education. Ask for full information. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute Menomomie, Wis. 
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A Short History of Milwaukee 
William George Bruce, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. Price $1.75 

Few persons are better qualified to prepare a his- 
tory of Milwaukee than William George Bruce, a 
man whose long and colorful life has been spent in 
that city. His interest in education and history has 
prompted him to write this short and concise history 
of our state’s largest city. 

Those who read this short, and very interesting 
book, will appreciate the editorship which achieves 
completeness without burdening the reader with a 
maze of documentary detail. The book is written for 
popular consumption, and as such it fills a real need. 

As might be expected, the book gives an adequate 
background of the founding of Milwaukee, explains 
the character of its population, and devotes consider- 
able space to the industrial, commercial, and cultural 
development of the city. 

The book is printed on high grade enamel stock 
and is adequately illustrated. Some of the old prints 
are of special interest. 


Man and His Changing Society (Social 
Science Course for Elementary Schools) 
Book I The First Book of the Earth. Price $.80 
Book II Nature Peoples. Price $.88 
Book III Communities of Men. Price $.92 
Authors: Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger. 
Ginn & Co., Boston 

This new series of social science texts is being 
presented in eight books for boys and girls whose 
reading ages vary from about eight to eleven years. 
Each book is sufficient for a semester's work. Accom- 
panying each book is a workbook of activities of many 
sorts, as well as Teacher Guides, based upon the text 
material. 

The authors have not attempted to classify the 
material as to grades, though the vocabulary has been 
developed so that the first two books of the series 
can be used in the third grade, and the rest of the 
texts, in groups of two, are suitable for the following 
three grades. 

In book one of the series the authors have pre- 
sented a background for man’s coming into the world: 
the earth taking form, plant and animal life develop- 
ing, and finally man emerging through countless ages 
to life on this earth. 

The next book in the series shows eight different 
people living in eight parts of the world. Their strug- 
gles to produce a sufficient life for themselves is 
dramatically presented, to show how people are 
almost entirely dependent upon the geography of 
their environment. 

Book III shows how American communities devel- 
oped, the importance of waterways, harbors, and riv- 
ers, as well as other factors influencing the grouping 
of individuals into cities. Thus, under the head of 
community life the authors present quite a bit of his- 
tory, geography, and economic and social life. 

All of these three books are wonderfully illus- 
trated, thus giving the text a meaning which cannot 
be achieved by words alone. 


How to Draw Dogs 
Cecil Aldin. Bridgman Publishers. Pelham, N. Y. 
This book, of special interest to art teachers, gives 
many helpful hints in the sketching of canines. The 


studies con¢ern movement, details of eyes, nose, mouth 
and ears, various poses, studies in expression, and a 
series showing the development of sketches, as well 
as the finished sketches. 

The artist is well known for his portrayal of dogs, 
and his suggestions will be of help to art students. 


Practical Mathematics 
N. J. Lennes, The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. Price $1.20 

Gosh—how times have changed! Possibly the writer 
of this review would be a bit more adept at working 
out percentages if he had had this text at his elbow 
twenty years ago, and had worked out some of the 
problems concerning baseball standings! Rare will be 
the boy who fails to react favorably to problems con- 
cerning the wins and losses of the New York Yan- 
kees and the Detroit Tigers. 

The entire content of this textbook serves to cor- 
relate the two subjects of mathematics and the social 
studies. The close articulation with the social studies 
is evidenced in the constant emphasis placed upon 
human relations and upon the importance of mathe- 
matics in the adjustment of the individual to his 
environment. For example, many of the problems 
deal with home environment familiar to all pupils: 
the cost of owning a car or a house, household ac- 
counting, the buying, preparing and serving of food, 
farm problems, and installment buying. Other prob- 
lems, such as insurance, taxes, and technical prob- 
lems deal with the larger economic and _ civic 
environment. 

The text is written along sound educational lines, 
giving adequate attention to restudy, explanatory ma- 
terial, and drill work. But the distinctive feature of 
the book is the fact that it deals with mathematics 
as a vital factor in the progress of man. It sets forth 
very clearly the fact that intelligent opinions can be 
formed only when the individual is in possession of 
the facts that cannot be stated without the use of 
numbers. 


The Making of Today’s World 
R. O. Hughes, Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, \l. 
Price $1.50 net 

The Making of Today's World seeks to trace the 
important developments in human progress, clearly, 
concisely, and interestingly. It constantly stresses the 
ways in which the past has contributed to our present 
living, and draws parallels between the events of the 
past and events of our own time. Unnecessary details 
about battles and kings have been omitted in favor of 
the facts which help in the understanding of man’s 
social and economic development. The story is writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of a citizen of the United 
States, with the particular thought of making clear 
to its readers that the history of the United States is 
a part of the history of the whole world. 

The book is organized in seventeen units, each cen- 
tered around a great movement in history. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the text is devoted to the early 
periods in history, and two-thirds to modern history. 
Time-graphs, placed at proper intervals throughout 
the book help the pupil to understand that important 
events were taking place in several countries at the 
same time, and that the history of every country is 
linked with events taking place in other countries. 
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Newly added to the popular 


HEALTH and GROWTHISERIES 


By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 
FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
— Grade One — 


HAPPY DAYS 
— Grade Two — 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS... 


Titles that are favorites 
the country over 
and 


many new titles 


Completing this eminent series for the entire 
elementary system, grades one through eight. 


published this spring! 

















Ever increasing in favor A successful series of work-type readers 
THE GATES P READING TO LEARN 
S PROGRAM 
Book One e Book Two e Book Three 

OF READING By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, and KNOWLTON 
Today’s leading method of teaching reading For the improvement of reading ability as 
as embodied in the Work-Play Books, by well as preparation for social studies, in in- 
Gates, Huber, and Ayer. termediate grades. 

— @ 
aN ae FINE NEW BOOKS REVISED 
JUNIOR BOOK onE | FOR HIGH SCHOOLS nce a 
— Grade 7 — 

JUNIOR BOOK TWO the ULLMAN AND HENRY 


— Grade §— ome LATIN BOOKS 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH New Elementary Latin and Second Latin 


Book have been thoroughly revised in the 





Completing this superb series for the entire light of the most recent advances in Latin 
six-year course of English composition in teaching today. 
both junior and senior high schools. 
2 
BLACK and CONANT The REVISED EDITION of 


WATKINS and BEDELL 


NEW PRACTICAL GENERAL SCIENCE 








CHEMISTRY FOR TODAY 
As modern as the most recent developments New material, new illustrations, new prob- 
and inventions related to this science. Teach- lems; entire book brought up to date and 
able, simple, attractive. ‘ simplified. 
& 
LENNES ROUX 
PRACTICAL Premier Cours De Francais 
MATHEMATICS Second Cours De Francais 
A general course for ninth-graders; problems New books, perfectly articulated. A simple 
related to practical life situations. introduction to French. 
a 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY $2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Mode in Dress and Home 
Dulcie G. Donovan, Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, 
Ill. Price $1.05 net ; 

As a textbook for secondary schools this book has 
been made interesting, practical, instructive, and so 
flexible that it can be used in any clothing or home- 
making class. The text is planned to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of today and to prepare pupils to live 
more effectively. Special attention is devoted to wise 
purchasing, on which in no small measure the suc- 
cessful functioning of the home depends. 

Organized on the unit basis, the book possesses 
flexibility, and the teacher may find it more conven- 
ient to use the units out of their stated order. The 
material is so planned that a rearrangement of mate- 
rial to fit a specific classroom need will not nullify 
the value of the book. 


The Science of Everyday Health 
Ralph E. Blount. Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, Ill. 
Price $.90 
The Science of Everyday Health is a simple, prac- 
tical guide to health habits for young people of sec- 
ondary school age. It is an organized course in pub- 
lic and personal health, with healthful living and 
thinking as its dominant theme. Its subject matter, 
organization, and method show that it is clearly the 
product of long classroom experience. 


Introduction to Agriculture 
James S. Grim. Allyn & Bacon, Chicago, Hl. 
Price $1.05 net 
This book is an up-to-date study of agriculture 
from the beginner's standpoint. As its name implies, 
it is exploratory in purpose, not vocational. It pre- 
sents to the pupil the principal characteristics and in- 
terests of the subject. It aims to give him a picture 
of the place of agriculture in life rather than an 
exposition of its technical features. 


55 New Tin-Can Projects 
Interesting Art-Metal Work 
Joseph J. Lukowitz. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. Prices $.75 and $.50 
Both of these books were prepared by Mr. Luko- 
witz, instructor of Industrial Arts in the Milwaukee 
school system. The book on Tin-Can Projects is espe- 
cially interesting, for it suggests many ways in which 
the humble tin container can be dignified with beauty 
and made into an ornamental house fixture. The book- 
let is especially useful for embryo hobbyists, for it 
gives the reader an understanding of what tools are 
needed, how the tools should be used, and how the 
various operations should be done. 
The second book gives many suggestions for art- 
metal work, and would be very helpful for advanced 
students, as well as beginners. 


A History of Our Country 
David Muzzey. Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $2.12 

The name of Dr. Muzzey is well known to thou- 
sands of high school students and teachers, for his 
vivid portrayal of American history has figured in 
high school courses for many years. This latest book 
of his is up to his usual standard, offering a workable 
text for class room use without overloading the body 
of the book with reading references. 

Education has not fared as well as might be ex- 
pected in the text; at least the index makes no men- 
tion of education or such important educational fig- 
ures as Barnard and Mann. 


Books Received 
Textbooks 
D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 
Health for Body and Mind. Walter F. Cobb. $1.60 
Reading for Understanding. Bessey & Coffin. $1.00 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 

Physical Education Achievement Scales for Boys in 
Secondary Schools. Cozens, Trieb & Neilson. 
$1.60 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

A Book of English. Charles H. Raymond. $1.32 

A History of Our Country. David $. Muzzey. $2.12 
New Elementary Physics. Millikan-Gale-Coyle. $1.80 
Science for Today. Caldwell & Curtis. $1.68 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Our America. Gillis & Ketchum. $1.28 


Macmillan Co., New York 

New Second Latin Book. Ullman and Henry. $1.68 
Premier Cours De Francais. Louis A. Roux. $1.48 
Second Cours De Francais. Louis A. Roux. $1.76 


Newson & Co., New York 
Growth in English (Ninth Year). Fowler & Simpson 


Wetzell Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Art Adventures With Discarded Materials. Evadna 
Kraus Perry 
e 


Children’s Books 
D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 
Our Earth and Its Life. Phillips & Wright. $0.76 
Plants and Animals. Phillips & Wright. $0.72 
Some Animal Neighbors. Phillips & Wright. $0.68 
Some Animals and Their Homes. Phillips & Wright. 
$0.64 


Macmillan Co., New York 
Winter Time. Blanche J. Dearborn. $0.64 


Miscellaneous Books 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Rhythm Book. Elizabeth Waterman. $3.60 
The Teaching of Body Mechanics. Ivalclare Sprow 
Howland. $2.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Tunes and Harmonies. Glenn-Leavitt-Rebmann-Baker- 
Kirby. $0.92 


Henry Holt & Co., New York ; 
Women After Forty. Grace Loucks Elliott. $1.25 


Workbooks 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The World of Music (Piano Course). Daniels & 
Leavitt. $1.00 


Macmillan Co., New York 
English Through Experience (Books II and III). 
Weeks-Cook-Deffendall. $0.60 each 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Manual of Usage in English. Leland M. Burroughs. 
$0.75 


Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Visual Education Series (5 Sets) 
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DICTIONARY It is here— 
nei ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


By W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, and others 


‘ simile Based on the teaching “pattern” recently rec- 
oe ommended by the nation’s English teachers in 
SELLER AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 


IN ENGLISH 
* 


TEACHERS are provided in these 1936 books 
with a concrete classroom procedure—all the 
materials and guidance needed to apply the 
sound “new idea” in English teaching. 


* 
Also— 
Write for more information on this series that is UNIFIED New 
in philosophy and authorship for grades 8 to 1. and 
Colorful 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Library 
Books 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 


Circular 2937 























THREE NEW A splendid new MUZZEY 
GREGG BOOKS history for high schools 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. 
Training for handling personal business 
transactions and a general understanding 
of how business functions. Replete with 
social values. Contains a full activity 
program. Profuseiy illustrated in color. 
Use of work book optional. 


eae eee Text, $1.50; Work Book, $0.80 b 4 2 
SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by A 

John T. A, Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch. Prin- HISTORY 

ciples and fundamentals that apply to the OF OUR 

individual in every walk of life. are SOUNTRY 

sizes social or personal salesmanship, ft 

salesmanship training for office workers, | muzzey | A HISTORY OF 
and salesmanship applied to obtaining em- 

ployment. Literally, salesmanship for q OUR COUNTRY 
Ck 2: ae ee ORE Se SAGER, ARI AE hy 8S $1.40 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING n 


PRACTICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by 


Nathan H. Lenert and Dr. Edward J. Me- W 
Namara. The business office method of 
learning bookkeeping. Student learns by Ginm AND MUZZEY 


N 
OMPANY 


observation and doing. Largely self-teach- 
ing. Contains practice sets worked out for 
four different types of business. One-year 


course, $1.50. $2.12, subject to discount. Circular No 
Teachers ure invited to send to our 704 with sample pages and a specimen map 
nearest office for sample copies. : 
will gladly be sent on request. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. | | GiInN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago = San _ Francisco Boston tes alia 
Toronto London Sydney 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nonsense 
A college student wrote to his father: “Dear 
Father, I am broke, and have no friends. What shall 
hudo?’* 
His Father’s Answer: “Make friends at once.’ 


—Log 
All the Same to Him 
Teacher: “This is the worst composition in the 
class, so I'm going to write a note telling your father 
about it.” 
Pupil: “I don’t care if you do, because he wrote it.’ 


How Willie Learned It 

“Willie,” said the teacher, “how much is nine and 
six?” 

“Thirteen,” said Willie. 

“No. Try again.” 

“Sixteen,” 

“No.” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Willie, Willie,’ said the teacher, “why couldn't 
you guess a smaller number—fifteen say ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Willie, “it couldn’t be fifteen.” 

“Why couldn't it?” asked the teacher. 

“Because,” said Willie, ‘ten and five make fifteen.”’ 


Not So S-L-O-W 
A little girl of five was entertaining while her 
mother was getting ready. One of the ladies remarked 
to the other with a significant look, “Not very 
. elling the Jast word. 
as Mes gow child quickly, “but awful s-m-a-r-t.” 





Grammatical Triangle 
Teacher (in grammar class): “Willie, please tell 
me what it is, when I say, ‘I love, you love, he 
loves—’ ”’ 
Willie: “That's one of them triangles where some- 
body gets shot.” 


Everlasting 
Banker: “This is the tenth time you have had this 
note renewed.” 
Poet: ““Y’yes, sir. I fear that note is the only 
immortal thing I shall ever write!’ 


Wanted to Break It 
The champion athlete in bed with a cold was told 
that he had a temperature. 
“How high is it, Doc?’ he asked. 
“A hundred and one.” 
“What's the world’s record?” 
—Drexerd 


Rejuvenation 
“Going around with women a lot keeps me young.” 
“How come?” 
“I started going around with them four years ago, 
when I was a freshman, and I’m still a freshman.” 


Fall Guy 
She took my hand with loving care, 
She took my costly flowers so rare, 
She took my candy and my books, 
She took my eye with meaning looks, 
She took all that I could buy, 
And then she took the other guy. 

—Lehigh Burr 


Supply and Demand 
Teacher: “What are the products of the West 
Indies ?” 
Boy: “I don’t know.” 
Teacher: “Come, come! Where do you get sugar 
from?” 
Boy: ‘We borrow it from the next-door neighbor.” 





Not Even Standing Room 

St. Peter: “Who's there?” 

Voice Without: “It is I.” 

Peter: “Get out of here. We don’t want any more 
school teachers.”’ 

How It Sounded 

“Iceland,” said the teacher, “is about as large as 
Siam.” 

“Iceland,” wrote Willie afterwards, “is about as 
large as teacher.” 

Hietorizal Reasoning 

“Willie,” asked the teacher, “can you tell me why 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence?” 

“’Cause he couldn’t afford to hire a stenographer, 
I guess.” 


First 

Uncle: “Well, how are you getting on at school, 
boys?” : 

Willie: “I am first in writing.” 

Fred: “I am first in arithmetic.” 

Uncle: ‘Fine, now what are you first in Fritz?” 

Fritz: “I am first in the street when it is time to 
go home.” 


He Knew 
Professor: ‘This examination will be conducted 
on the honor system. Please take seats three apart 
and in alternate rows.” 
—Frivol 


Collegiate Observations 
If all students who sleep in class were laid end to 
end they would be more comfortable. 
Does anybody remember way back when the word 
“neck” was a noun? 
—Alabama Rammer-Jammer 


Tongue Twister 

Tongue twisters have always been amusing, but we 
have one that we guarantee will send any party 
goofy. All that is needed is a few drinks and the 
most amazing things will result from attempting to 
master the following: A skunk sat on a stump. The 
skunk thunk the stump stunk and the stump thunk 
the skunk stunk. 

—Jester 


“Worser” 

Jane, age four, had just come in from four hours 
in the sand pile ‘and was having a prolonged session 
in the bathroom with mother. 

“Jane, your hands are simply frights,” exclaimed 
mother, considering the posite use of a scrub 
brush. 

“But, mother,” retorted Jane, ‘you ought to see 
my knees; they're more frightened than my hands.” 
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The Executive Committee has 
authorized the appointment of a 
committee of teachers and princi- 
pals to make a comprehensive 
study of school broadcasting. The 
committee will work in conjunc- 
tion with directors of the state 
broadcasting stations, WHA and 
WLBL. The initial purpose of the 
committee is to evaluate present 
school broadcasts, plan future pro- 
grams for Wisconsin schools, study 
techniques for classroom use of ra- 
dio, plan correlation of radio pro- 
grams with school subjects, and 
prepare a report on School Broad- 
casts and their place in the curricu- 
lum. School broadcasting has made 
remarkable advance in Wisconsin 
but it is felt that there should be 
an official committee representing 
the teachers of the state to bring 
to the project the point of view of 
those who make use of the pro- 
grams and to assist in discovering 
the proper educational uses of ra- 
dio. It so happens that at the pres- 
ent time Mr. Lester Ward Parker, 
Rochester, N. Y. teacher on a fel- 
lowship from the General Educa- 
tion Board, will be assigned spe- 
cial work in Wisconsin in May, 
June, and July. Mr. Parker, to- 
gether with Mr. McCarty, spent 
some time last year studying edu- 
cational broadcasting in Great 
Britain and he is now on a tour of 
observation in this country. After 
visiting Wisconsin he was most en- 
thusiastic about the work already 
done here and he believes our 
state is the ideal place for experi- 
ment in the techniques and value 
of broadcasting in the schools. We 
have in the initiation’ of this com- 
mittee another instance where Wis- 
consin demonstrates its pioneering 
and fearless spirit. 


Helble Heads Legion 


Schoolmasters’ Club 





H. H. Helble, principal of the 
Appleton High school, was recently 
elected president of the American 
Legion Schoolmasters’ Club, organ- 
ized at Merrill last month. The 
purpose of the club is to form a 
liaison group between the school 
and the Legion, “for mutual good- 
will, better understanding and co- 
operation”. Ferd Lipovetz of La 
Crosse is vice-president, and G. W. 
Bannerman of Wausau was elected 


secretary. 








SCHOOL BROADCASTING BASIS OF W.E.A. 





STUDY 





Visual Beehive Unit 
Available for Schools 


Our attention has been called to 
an interesting project being devel- 
oped by two enterprising students 
of Whitewater State Teacher col- 
lege, and inasmuch as the project 
would undoubtedly be of great in- 
terest to many Wisconsin school 
teachers we are glad to give it some 
publicity in the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

Have you ever seen bees at 
work? If you've ever visited the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, D. C., you probably have, for 
there the visitor can see a huge 
swarm of bees at work in a glass 
hive. Thinking that many school 
children might be interested in a 
similar observation two White- 
water students, Donald O’Beirne 
and George Roseman (son of W. P. 
Roseman of the college faculty) de- 
veloped a workable unit which can 
be installed in any classroom. Both 
young men are actively interested 
in bee culture and have a number 
of swarms in scattered sections of 
southern Wisconsin. 


The observation unit developed 
by O’Beirne and Roseman consists 
of a glass enclosure, mounted on a 
framework which clamps on the 
window frame in such a way that 
the bees have a ready access to the 
out-of-doors. The unit, as installed, 
includes the bees and plenty of 
honey in the combs. The width of 
the observation unit is about four 
inches, thus permitting the ob- 
server to have a constant perspec- 
tive of a single bee within the hive. 


Several experimental units have 
already been installed in schools 
and the results have been uniform- 
ly satisfactory. Students of all ages 
are interested in studying a live 
project of this kind, and the authors 
of the idea have discovered that 
their product is ideal for the lower 
grades as well as high school sci- 
ence groups. 


Inasmuch as bees are only active 
from around April to October the 
best time to install the unit is in 
the iy or early fall. While it 
may be too late to make an instal- 
lation this spring we suggest that 
if you are interested in the details, 
you write either Mr. O'Beirne or 
Mr. Roseman at Whitewater. 
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First Upper Mississippi 
Valley Safety Conference 


The first Annual Safety Confer- 
ence for western Wisconsin will be 
held at Chippewa Falls on Thurs- 
day June 18, 1936. This confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Industrial 
Commission, National Safety Coun- 
cil, state departments, industries, 
schools and community organiza- 
tions, offers an unusual opportunity 
to the people of this area to hear 
prominent national and state speak- 
ers and to get together for a one- 
day discussion and study of safety 
methods and safety material. 

Early information on the pro- 
gram indicates that there will be 
a General Session beginning at 
9:30 a. m. and the following sec- 
tional meetings held from 1:30 to 
4:00 p. m.: All Trades; Industrial 
Safety; Traffic Safety, Highway 
Construction and Maintenance; 
Utility and Commercial Vehicle; 
Safety Education; and Home and 
Rural Safety. 


Schmidt to Speak 


As the subject of safety educa- 
tion is becoming more important 
each year, school people will be es- 
pecially interested in attending this 
conference. Mr. H. W. Schmidt, of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, will deliver an address 
on “The Schools and Safety Edu- 
cation in General’’ to show the 
connection between the teaching of 
safety in our schools and the prob- 
lems confronting not only children 
but adults. 

Other outstanding speakers se- 
cured for the day are Hylton R. 
Brown of the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Washington, 
D. C.; John B. Gibson, Western 
Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.; Sidney J. 
Williams, National Safety Council, 
and Mr. Cy Ching of the U. S. 
Rubber Company who will speak 
at the Banquet Program at 6:00 

. m. Fifteen qualified speakers 
will address those in attendance 
throughout the day. 

Banquet tickets at $1.00 each 
should be secured in advance by 
writing W. J. Melville, General 
Chairman, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin. Additional information and 
programs will be sent free upon 
request. 
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ALICE BRADY IS NEW GREEN BAY SUPERVISOR 





Bardwell, Sleeman Head 
Supts. and Schoolboards 


Supt. Richard W. Bardwell, 
Madison, and William J. Sleeman, 
Superior, were named presidents of 
the Wisconsin Superintendents as- 
sociation, and the Wisconsin 
Schoolboards association, at the 
joint conference of the two organi- 
zations, on April 24-25 at the 
Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee. 


Other officers elected by the city 
superintendents were T. J. Mc- 
Glynn, De Pere, vice president; 
and R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh State 
Teachers college, secretary—treas- 
urer. Members of the executive 
board: R. J. McMahon (re-elected), 
Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point; 
William C. Hanson, Stoughton; 
and Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc 
(re-elected). 

Mr. Higbey of Marinette and 
Richard Mills, Fond du Lac, were 
chosen vice presidents of the school- 
board body; and Miss Gertrude 
Sherman, Milwaukee, was named 
secretary—treasurer. 

More than ninety schoolboards 
were represented at the conference, 
at which speakers discussed matters 
of finance, administration, and edu- 
cational problems in general. 





Chippewa Schools in 
All-City Safety Drive 


The schools of Chippewa Falls, 
as well as many schools in the 
county, have promoted an active 
safety program for some time. Al- 
though the safety work was off- 
cially organized only two years ago, 
the Chippewa Falls Junior High 
school has had a school-boy traffic 
patrol for the past five years. 

The safety program has been 
pushed especially strong this year, 
with the appointment of regular 
committees by Supt. Robert Lohrie. 
School boy patrols were organized 
throughout the city, and regular 
safety programs were organized in 
each classroom. The primary grades, 
with Miss Margaret Hanson as 
chairman, have studied the hazards 
and prevention of danger in the 
home, out-of-doors, and on the 
streets. Miss Kathleen Mahoney, 
chairman of the intermediate grades, 
has coached her classes in accident 
prevention with posters, lantern 
slides and playlets. At the Chip- 


pewa Falls Junior High school the 





Miss Alice Brady, for the past 
twenty years associated with the 
schools of Manitowoc, with seven- 
teen years devoted to supervisory 
work, was recently chosen Director 
of Elementary Education at Green 
Bay. 

Miss Brady comes from a family 
of teachers that have been identi- 








Miss Alice Brady 


fied with the Manitowoc schools 
for the past seventy years. Her ex- 
perience includes rural, state graded, 
and city grade teaching, city ele- 
mentary school administration, and 
city grade supervisory work. In ad- 
dition, she has worked on many 
state educational committees, the 
most recent being the committee 
on reading. During the past nine 
years she has been active in a cur- 
riculum study. 

Miss Brady is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, national educational 
fraternity, as well as a member of 
many professional organizations, 
including the W.E.A. 

We feel secure in forecasting 
success for Miss Brady in her new 
position, and we extend sincere 
congratulations to her, as well as 
to the school system of which she 
becomes a part. 





7th, 8th and 9th grades under the 
supervision of Miss Estelle Clarke 
have presented safety plays, as well 
as reports on accidents as reported 
in the press. 

The parochial schools of the city 
have also participated in the pro- 
gram, and many schools in the 
county are following suit. 








Interesting Trends in 
Teacher College Report 


The services and finances of the 
nine Wisconsin State Teacher col- 
leges, located at Eau Claire, La 
Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Platteville, River Falls, Stevens 
Point, Superior, and Whitewater, 
are given in the Financial report 
and proceedings of the Board of 
Normal School Regents for the year 
1934-35, recently released. 


A comparison of enrollment fig- 
ures shows that the Wisconsin 
teacher colleges have made great 
strides in the past five years. In 
1930 the total enrollment for the 
nine schools was 5,130, as com- 
pared with 5,968 in 1934-35. In 
addition, the training schools at the 
various colleges report an enroll- 
ment of 2,366 additional students 
for 1934-35. Through directed 
teaching in these training schools 
the students at the state teacher 
colleges are given actual classroom 
instructional work. 


488 in Rural Courses 


During 1934-35, the report 
shows, 488 students were enrolled 
in rural courses; 1,318 in element- 
ary courses; 2,810 in secondary 
work; and 1,454 in special courses. 
Of the latter the three most popu- 
lar subjects studied were commer- 
cial, with 317 students enrolled; 
physical education, with an enroll- 
ment of 235; and kindergarten—pri- 
mary training, with 162 students. 
Other courses, such as art, home 
economics, the education of excep- 
tional children, industrial arts, 
music, and agriculture enrolled a 
smaller number of students than 
commercial, physical education, and 
kindergarten—primary studies. 


As shown by the financial state- 
ment embodied in the report of the 
Normal School Regents, the Wis- 
consin State Teacher Colleges de- 
rive their major portion of support 
from tax sources, which contribute 
$1,322,684 out of a total budget of 
$1,734,466. Other sources of reve- 
nue are student fees, $239,329, the 
Normal School Fund, $115,332, 
and lesser amounts from revolving 
funds, insurance, and refunds. 


Thousands of Wisconsin teach- 
ers have been trained at these nine 
state teacher colleges, and the high 
rank which Wisconsin enjoys, edu- 
cationally, is partly due to the 
training provided at teachers’ col- 
leges. 
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I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA!” 


°¢ ‘See America fost!’ I’ve heard that phrase all my 
life—but it was just another slogan until I made this 
unforgettable Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the 
east coast, we swung clear around the continent. 
“Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See 
America BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! 
I’ve met and made friends with the rea/ America— 
its kindly, interesting people, its surpassing natural 


KG “Our big bus paused in the 
Delaware Water Gap while 
Tn passengers marveled at the 


8 = towering mountain walls—the 
¢ “S 
2 ee sparkling ribbon of river below. 






“From the Greyhound Terminal 
in Cleveland, we could clearly 
see the Great Lakes Exposition 
—so we stopped over for an 
exciting day of sightseeing. 


cOrKm2O 


“What a thrill—when a tiny 
fawn burst from the woods, 
scampered across our highway, 
and went splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 


“As our bus was ferried across 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate, 
we could look up and see work- 
men spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 





FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 





“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 
Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 





beauty, its mountain grandeur and desert magic, 
huge cities and charming country towns. 

“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow 
travelers, with one of America’s finest drivers at the 
wheel. The cost of my trip was less than gasoline 
and oil for a small private auto. Let me mention 
just a few of my delightful memories: 


Th “Of course, we stopped off for 
ign S a day at the San Diego Exposition 
ie —even lovelier this second year 
i —and Agua Caliente only a few 

minutes away. 


“I can never forget that wrinkled 
old Indian woman who sold me 
the clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the rainbow-hued 

Apache Trail of Arizona. 


“The romance of the real West 
came to life again at Dallas— 
where we spent many fascinating 
hours at the 25 Million Dollar 
Texas Centennial Exposition. 


“Our Greyhound bus actually 
passed right over the top of 
Virginia's amazing Natural 
Bridge—in the heart of the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley.” 





SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, 
for the unique, full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’—Free to 
teachers. If you have any trip in mind, jot it down on this line, and 
we will send full information. 





Information on trip to 





Name 


Address ‘T SWI 
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U. of W. Alumni Gather 
for The Diamond Jubilee 


This year marks the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Wisconsin Alumni 
association, and great plans are 
being made for the reunion of 
U. of W. grads for next month. 

Eleven class groups and several 
college organizations are expected 
to take part in what promises to be 
one of the most interesting week- 
ends in University history. Classes 
which will convene are: 1896, 
1891, 1892, 1896, 1901, 1906 (of 
special significance this year be- 
cause one of the members of this 
class, John Earl Baker, returns to 
receive an honorary degree), 1911 
(Silver Jubilee), 1929, 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. 

One of the features of this year’s 
reunions will be an “Alumni Uni- 
versity” conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Alumni Association. 
Round table seminares will be held 
on June 19, under the direction of 
prominent faculty members. An in- 
formal dinner will climax this part 
of the program. 

Saturday, June 20, will be de- 
voted to class activities, plus meet- 
ings of the grads of the Women’s 
Physical education department and 
the Home Economics department. 

Further information regarding 
the reunions, and tickets for events 
requiring admission cards may be 
obtained by writing the offices of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Association 
in the Memorial Union building at 
Madison. 





N.E.A. Announces Plans 


for American Ed. Week 


A preliminary announcement was 
recently sent out by the N.E.A. 
giving a pre-view of the subjects 
to be covered in American Educa- 
tion Week, to be celebrated on No- 
vember 9-15 next fall. 

The general theme of the week 
will be “Our American Schools at 
Work”. Daily topics will be “The 
Story of the Schools”, “The Chang- 
ing Curriculum”, ‘New Services to 
the Community’, “The Unfinished 
Business of Education’, “Financing 
America’s Schools’, ‘Education for 
Physical Fitness’, and “Education 
for Character’’. 

If you are planning to observe 
this week with special programs 
we urge you to write the National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for material which will be 
of help to you. Many’ Wisconsin 
schools observe American Educa- 
tion Week as a means of interpret- 
ing the schools to the public. 





Rigors of 1936 Winter 
Stir Brillion Ped. Poet 


The severe winter of 1935-1936, 
particularly of 1936, will long be 
remembered by school teachers in 
Wisconsin not only because of its 
severity, but because of the incon- 
venience caused in schools through 
limited attendance, insufficient fuel, 
frozen water systems, etc. To the 
members of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers Association the 
winter will be remembered for a 
particularly inconvenient blizzard 
that set in on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 8, the day scheduled for the 
annual convention of the associa- 
tion at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Of those who attended the meeting 
none was able to return to his 
home until the following Monday 
or Tuesday. Many were unable to 
reach the convention city because 
of the rapidly forming drifts. 
Among this latter group were Su- 
pervisors Bush and Giles who re- 
mained with thirty other fellow 
passengers of their bus at a Wau- 
pun farm home until the roads 
were cleared of snow. Among 
those who were kept from arriv- 
ing at the meeting were the Bril- 
lion teachers who did manage to 
turn around and return to their 
town. One of them stated his com- 
plaint in the manner shown below. 


Metrical Meteorological 
Lament of a Snow- 
Bound Teacher 


Oh, Weather Man, I sing to thee 

Of gracious things you've done for 
me. 

Your countless deeds I'd like to 
tell 

In adjectives excluding ‘‘swell’’. 


Oh, Weather Man, accept my 
rhyme 

Concerning pleasant summer time 

When flowers bloom and song 
birds sing. 

(Or am I thinking of the spring?) 


Yes, Weather Man, I would tell 
all 

About your golden days in fall; 

When mirrored fowl in woodland 
pool, 

Delight our eyes, but not in school. 


Oh, Weather Man, I want to praise, 

Your atmosphere in many ways, 

Your purple dawns and _ sunsets 
too. 

Yes, this and more I'd like to do. 


But Weather Man, can I exalt 

Your frigid winter? Oy gewalt! 

You freeze my ears, you tweek my 
nose, 





First Unit of New 
Wausau H. S. Opened 


An event of interest to the citi- 
zens of Wausau was the recent 
completion of the first unit of its 
new senior high school. The for- 
mal opening was held recently and 
many hundreds of citizens visited 
the building, which was erected at 
a cost of approximately $275,000. 
This unit includes the science and 
commercial departments and the li- 
brary. A large gymnasium is also 
included. Much of the furniture 
and equipment is new and the latest 
developments in air-conditioning 
and ventilation have been used. 
The public address system connects 
every part of the new building, as 
well as the old, with the principal's 
office. 


The completion of this building 
fills an acute need. Until it was 
finished, 1,200 students were 
crowded into a building originally 
designed for about 500. It is ex- 
pected that a second unit will be 
started as soon as conditions permit. 





Prof. Merriman Named 
State Univ. Registrar 


Curtis Merriman, professor of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, was named registrar of the 
State University recently by the 
University board of regents. In 
naming Prof. Merriman to the po- 
sition, the regents adopted a rec- 
ommendation made to them by 
Pres. Glenn Frank. 


Prof. Merriman has been profes- 
sor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin since 1930, and is 
widely known among schoolmen of 
the state. He came to the Univer- 
sity as a member of the department 
of education in 1923, from the 
state teachers college at Cheney, 
Wash., where he had been head of 
the department of education. 





You make me wear long under- 
clothes. 


And Weather Man, I like the 
snow, 

But, gracious me, why blow it so? 

Why pile it deep upon the track, 

And turn me back from Fond du 
Lac? 


Oh, Weather Man, won't you but 
cease 


*| This in-con-ven-i-ent caprice ? 


Save teachers from a fate far 


worse, 
The writing of impromptu verse. 


c. A. Wileman, Principal, Brillion 
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Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
largest National Park are all the requirements of a perfect vacation — golf on a 
championship course — motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty — swimming in a warmed outdoor pool — riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, 
fishing. Here is Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and 
the happy social life make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited; through 
sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at Jasper 
Park Lodge are moderate, from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are low and ona 
1936 budget you can follow on to Alaska. Palatial Canadian National steamers from 
Vancouver to Skagway by the protected Inside Passage. All outside rooms. 


Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be 
a thrilling experience. Your nearest Canadian National represent- 
ative will gladly help you with your plans and arrange your post- 
Convention days. Round trip fares from Eastern points are good 
in one or both directions via Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Rockies. For descriptive booklets call or write: 


DULUTH ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
428 W. Superior St. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. | 634 Marquette St. 4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
MILWAUKEE - 741 North Milwaukee Street 
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Coming Events 


May 28-29—State Music Festival, at Madison. 

June 19-20—Class Reunions, U. of W., 
Madison. 

June 28-July 2—N.E.A. at Portland, Oregon. 

November 5-6—7—State Teachers Convention, 
at Milwaukee. 








Rooms for Department of Superintendence 
Meeting 


As this is written the city for the 1937 win- 
ter meeting of superintendents has not been 
announced. If hotel reservations are released 
under rules which have prevailed for some 
years those planning to attend better get busy 

early. Under these regulations only members 
of the Department can get hotel rooms during 
sixty days after the convention city is desig- 
nated and blocs of rooms are not given to 
anyone. This means that by the time blocs 
are available (some time in July) rooms at 
first-rate hotels have been absorbed. Outside 
of the Atlantic City convention this has hap- 
pened and is bound ,to happen in a city where 
there are only the normal number of hotels. 
If the rule applies again this year the W.E.A. 
office will get on the job as soon as the sixty- 
day period has elapsed but blocs will undoubt- 
edly be available only in other than the first- 
class hostelries. Any who have the chance to 
pick up good accommodations on their own 
will do well by themselves to get them. Regu- 
lations being what they are, the chances of 
getting blocs of rooms in better hotels are 
highly improbable. The W.E.A. office is pow- 
erless in spite of all efforts it may exert. An- 
nouncement will, as previously, be sent from 
the Secretary’s office. 


A Bayfield county inter-scholastic league embracing 
seven high schools in which baseball, basketball and 
forensic contests will take place was organized last 
month. The seven high schools which will participate 
in the league are Drummond, Ondossagon, Wash- 
burn, Bayfield, Port Wing, Iron River and Cable. 

Newly elected officers of the league are Principal 
L. H. Merrihew, Iron River, president; Principal 
M. A. Vesperman, Drummond, vice president; and 
Principal Miss Lila Stark, Bayfield, secretary—treasurer. 


Clarinda Milestone, Fayette, was elected president 
of the Lafayette county teachers, at the annual meet- 
ing, held in Darlington the early part of last month. 
Other officers are: Mrs. G. W. Anderson, Belmont, 
vice president; and Kathryn Cullen, Darlington, sec- 
retary—treasurer. 


Plans are being laid for the organization of a Wis- 
consin American Legion Schoolmasters club. Those 
instrumental in the organization of the club are E. C. 
Millstead, Racine, chairman; F. J. Lipovetz, Madi- 
son; Col. Roy E. Farrand, Delafield; George E. Jones, 
Plainfield; Herbert H. Helble, Appleton; Vernon 
Klontz, Janesville; and W. R. Davies, Superior. 
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Two counseling days were held at Waupaca High 
school on the 14th and 15th of last month. The. first 
day was devoted to representatives of various teacher 
colleges, colleges and universities, while the second 
day was devoted to vocational guidance conferences. 
Supt. Lester Emmans and the faculty directed the two- 
day period of counseling. 


W. C. Giese was recently granted a three-year con- 
tract as superintendent of the Racine school system, 
at an increase of salary. 


A breezy little sheet is the 1936 April Showers, a 
mimeographed bulletin published by the students of 
group II at the Outagamie Normal school. Maybelle 
Larsen edited this year’s bulletin, assisted by Lucille 
Bloy. 


Frank Wierenzinske, basketball coach and a teacher 
in the Westfield High school, resigned his position 
the early part of April. Leroy Bishop will take his 
place as basketball coach next year. 


One of our April office callers was Mr. Carter, the 
Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. Mr. Carter reports a gratifying up- 
swing in educational affairs in the “Show Me” state. 
He was especially interested in the bulletins and re- 
leases of the W.E.A. The Missouri association is be- 
ginning a serious campaign to get a retirement sys- 
tem. They are also considering the formation of a 
Credit Union. ‘““You-all have a good set-up,’ said 
Mr. Carter. 


Miss Gretta Grindell of the Sauk County Normal 
school received a severe cut over her left eye in an 
automobile accident on the evening of April 4, when 
she was driving home from a teachers meeting in 
Platteville. 


Supt. E. J. McKean of Tomah has been re-elected 
for three years at a substantial increase in salary. 


More than 200 Sauk county teachers and visitors 
attended the April meeting of the Sauk County Teach- 
ers association, at Baraboo. Newly elected officers are: 
County Supt. Marshall Canaan, president; Lawrence 
Waddell, Denzer school, vice president; and Miss 
Alma Anderson, county supervising teacher, secre- 
tary—treasurer. 


Supt. Julius Winden, for the past thirteen years 
head of the Wisconsin Rapids schools, . recently 
resigned. 


Robert G. Biehl has been selected principal of the 
Lena High school for the coming year. For the past 
five years he has been assistant principal at Lena. 


Work has been started on Ontario’s new $45,000 
high school building. According to present plans the 
building will be completed by September 1. 





Ann Emery Hall, corner of Langdon and 
Frances, two blocks from campus, one block 
from Lake Mendota. Turn to page 493. 
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The BEST DICTIONARY for School Use 


Has Just Come From Press 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 


The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
\ 


Rost Recause: 













something already familiar. 





~~, 


Nearly 1000 pages ... 1700 iliustrations ...10 color 
plates ... 24 pages of colored maps—a dictionary 
and atlas in one .. . durably bound in green cloth. 









IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever published; with 
new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word list; and a host of helpful 
mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary car- 
ries on and greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, 
and simplified definitions — definitions which can be instantly 
understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are 
enriched — accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not 
only explain, but they interpret and classify knowledge, helping 
the pupil to remember by associating the new knowledge with 


If you are considering the 
purchase of dictionaries for 
your school, you owe it to 
your pupils to ‘‘look at all 
three” before you buy. . . . 
Let us PROVE that the 
WINSTON is the best dic- 
tionary for school use—write 
for ‘The Complete Diction- 
ary Story, from A to Z.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS : SAN FRANCISCO 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RODGER Dopp 
Beloit 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 


WILLIAM C. STEINBERG 
Eau Claire 


E, C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


James T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


I. E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F, CouRTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


HALvoR J. BERG 
Milton Junction 











Is 


e@ PROFIT 
@ SECURITY 
e LIFELONG INCOME 


worth $10 a month to you? 


Fill out the coupon and let us give you, 
without obligation, of course, full details of 
the Aitna Life's Guaranteed Savings Plan. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee . - . Wisconsin 


Established in 1850 Symbol of Security 


Please tell me all about the 
GUARANTEED SAVINGS PLAN 


Name 


PROVOST secs Seely eee So ER ee ern es eon a ee 

















GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


C, MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM F. BUECH 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah—Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


WILLIs P. SPERRY 
Phillips 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


SPENCER W. TURNER 
Tomah 


Orto C. FREYER 


Waukesha | 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 
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Ann Emery Hall’s recreation roof pro- 
vides a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn 
to page 493. 




















Byron Van Hollen of Greenwood is the new phys- 
ics, science and geography teacher at Chetek High 
school, succeeding Ernest Steinhoff, who resigned. 


The $100,000 elementary school being erected at 
Reedsburg will be completed by fall. The building 
will have 10 classrooms, a kindergarten, library, 
nurses’ room, and band room, besides a large audi- 
torium—gymnasium. A kitchen, for the preparing of 
meals for banquets, will also be included. 


Paul Uhl, a teacher at Woodruff, has been hired to 
teach in the Three Lakes High school next year. 


Several Menasha teachers lost some very valuable 
things when the high school burned to the ground 
last March. William Chapitis lost a thesis upon which 
he has been working for the past five years, while 
S. E. Crockett, vocational director, and H. O. Griffith, 
printing instructor, lost valuable records. Miss Isabel 
Biddle and Miss Helen Corry reported loss of valu- 
able books. The greatest loss to the student body was 
the destruction of the ‘Nicolet’, the school’s annual 
publication. The loss will prevent the students from 
issuing the 1936 book in its usual form. 


With the retirement of the last $100 bond last 
month, the Argyle school building, erected in 1921, 
has been completely paid for. A celebration was held 
on April 16 to commemorate the passing of the debt. 


Some 650 people attended the dedication cere- 
monies for the new $70,000 Sharon school the latter 
part of March. Speakers included State Supt. John 
Callahan and Charles Shager, member of the local 
American Legion post. 


J. C. Chapel, chemistry teacher at Kenosha High 
school, was re-elected president of the Kenosha Edu- 
cational association, at the April meeting. Other of- 
ficers are: Mrs. Emma B. Crossin, vice president; 
Leroy Wolfe, secretary; and Florence Baar, treasurer. 
The board of directors will consist of John P. Dicks, 
L. V. Haflich, T. L. Hartzell, H. H. Paddock, C. A. 
Strange, Marie Keating, and W. W. Martelle. 


Verona Union Free High school is to have an addi- 
tion built this summer, costing some $62,000. 


The third annual Whitewater Invitation Golf 
Tournament will be held at the Whitewater Country 
Club on Saturday, May 16, under the sponsorship of 
the faculty men of the Whitewater State Teachers 
college. Any schoolman’of southern Wisconsin is in- 
vited to compete. As in past years, prizes will be fur- 
nished every competitor, be he dub or star. The usual 
steak fry under the personal supervision of Chef C. M. 
Yoder, president Pi the college, will be a feature. 


Miss Klara Dahlke, teacher in the McKinley High 
school, Marshfield, was absent from her work a few 
weeks last month, as a result of an operation. Miss 
Dorothy McDonald substituted for Miss Dahlke. 








Ann Emery Hall’s coo] recreation room is 
available for bridge, ping pong, or dancing. 
Turn to page 493. 
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LAKE LOUISE amd 
EMERALD LAKE 


THREE VACATIONS IN ONE! 


T costs so little to enjoy the glories of Banff 

with its castle-like hotel. Lake Louise with 
its continental Chateau. The rustic charm of 
Emerald Lake . . . with a Swiss Chalet. Danc- 
ing, golf, swimming, tennis, fishing. Riding and 
hiking trails. Zestful Alpine air. Get full details 
now. Reduced Summer Round Trip Fares to 


Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Also, 9-Day, All-Expense ALASKA Cruises 
from Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria ...........++ $90 UP 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Skagway) 


Apply Tourist Agents—or THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


An Ideal Time for Your All-Expense Banff Tour!... On Your Way 
te or from N. E. A. Convention, Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2. 


Travel by Train .. Safe . . Economical . . Comfortable 


Ca nadian Pacific Hotels 
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COME % HEADQUARTERS 


YOUR 
VACATION 


BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 


Magnificent scenery, the world’ snliion 
sculpture in the making—Mt. Rushmore. 30 
Glorious climate. Round trip from Chi- 
Ge IePNS sk oe se st te Ee 


Money-Saving All-Expense Tours. 


NORTH WOODS 


of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan — Min- 

nesota, sparkling lakes, fragrant forest— 90 
only a few hours from Chicago. Excellent 5 
moderately priced accommodations. 

Round trip fares from Chicago as low as 


8 and 15-Day. All-Expense Trips at Low Cost. 


COLORADO 


The sublime Rockies — majestic snow 272 
capped peaks that seem to pierce the sky. 
Round trip fare from Chicago as low as . 


YELLOWSTONE ‘AG 


The most amazing group of natural won- 
ders and beauties in the world. none 
_ trip fare from Chicago as low as 


ION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 


Unbelievable rock formations, gorgeously sAQ2 
colored. Round trip rail fare from Chi- 
cago to Cedar City, Utah,aslowas . . 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, meeting wees of travelers 
from the seven seas—Los Angeles, fasci- $5733 


~ 


nating land of make-believe —the Fair at 
San Diego. Round trip fare from Chicago 
See Oe a Sw we ee ee etree Ue 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The N. E. A. Convention, June 27-July 2 
at Portland, Ore., the city of roses, ringe 35 
about by majestic peaks. Round “ eee e 


Chicagoaslowas ..... 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Banff-Lake Louise. Going to or returning from the 
Pacific Coast, at no extra cost. ALASKA — A low 
priced side trip. 


Ask about Money-Saving Escorted 
All-Expense Tours. 


CHICAGO NORTH WESTERN RY. 
Rout of thefonown CY 
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Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 493. 











Guerdon F. Kies has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of the Union Free High school at Blue River, 
after eleven years of service. A farewell banquet was 
given in his honor at the school last month. Maurice 
Rowden has been appointed to complete the unex- 
pired term and R. E. Doesh has been appointed 
teacher of science and mathematics. 


The April issue of “Rusk County Schools’, monthly 
bulletin issued from the office of County Supt. 
Autie C. Sanford blossomed forth in a cheerful spring 
cover design. A cleverly drawn bird was bravely 
chirping the season’s greetings, to the tune of “Wel- 
come sweet springtime, We greet thee in song’, and 
it wasn’t the artist’s fault that the bulletin reached 
us when the thermometer took a post-seasonal dive. 
As usual, Mrs. Sanford’s letter to her teachers was 
full of helpful suggestions and interesting news. 


More than 100 men attended the March meeting 
of the Lake Shore Schoolmasters club, at Manitowoc, 
with A. P. Rankin, vice president and chief engineer 
of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding corporation as the 
main speaker of the evening. The program also in- 
cluded a skit put on by John Barry, James Magill, 
Rex John, and Ernst Ludwig, members of the Lincoln 
High school faculty. 


The teaching of cooperative marketing has been 
considerably increased in Polk County schools, though 
the subject has been taught in the schools of that 
county for several years. Beginning next fall the sub- 
ject will be covered in seventh and eighth grade classes 
in rural schools and in eighth grade classes in state 
graded schools. 


Newly elected officers of the Marathon County 
Teachers conference are Harvey J. Walch, Edgar, 
president; H. L. Rice, Stratford, vice- president; and 
Francis Roman, Marathon, secretary—treasurer. 


George Baird, Suring, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Wolf River Valley Schoolmasters’ asso- 
ciation. Other newly-elected officers are L. E. Peter- 
son, Wittenberg, vice-president; A. L. Pahr, Shawano, 
secretary, and Bernard Laabs, Jr., White Lake, 
treasurer. 


Miss Harriett Kilroe, kindergarten teacher in the 
Burlington schools, recently won first prize for a pic- 
ture which she submitted in a contest conducted by 
the Milwaukee Journal in March. Miss Kilroe’s prize 
winning picture was a crayon sketch in black and 
white. 


The third annual faculty play of the Eau Claire 
Junior High school was presented on the evening of 
April 3. The farce-comedy, ‘Second Childhood’, was 
presented by the teachers, under the direction of Clar- 
ence Imislund. Teachers who participated in the play 
were Leo Smith, Marion Kaulbach, Howard Hovey, 
Clarence Imislund, Leroy Peterson, Mabel Hatch, 
Reginald Meyer, Jean Kromroy, Irene Skutley, and 
Hazel McGowan. 





Ann Emery Hall has an established repu- 
tation for clean, airy, comfortable rooms. 
Turn to page 493. 
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Ann Emery Hall 


A Residence for University Women 


RATES for 


SUMMER SESSION 


$55 - $60 - $65 - $70 


Room and board for 6 weeks. 
Special rates for 9 weeks. 
$5 deposit required. 


® 


Two blocks from campus 

One block from Lake Mendota 
Recreation roof 

Sports director 


Delicious food 
Interesting social program 
Attractive environment 
Friendly, hospitable service 


265 * LANGDON ST. * MADISON * 


WISCONSIN 

















a FOUR FACTORS THAT BENEFIT THE TEETH OF CHIL 


ry 





DREN ARE: RIGHT FOOD, 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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THIS SUMMER 


ORGANIZED TRAVEL GROUPS 
WILL VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION 


The great interest evinced in the Soviet Union 
this Summer by the intelligent traveler is ex- 
emplified by the fact that eighty-five groups 
of Americans bent on investigating various 
phases of Soviet educational, cultural and social 
life are going to see for themselves the achieve- 
ments of the most-talked-about country in the 
world. Leaders are outstanding authorities on 
the U. S. S. R. and specialists in a wide variety 
of subjects such as Louis Fischer, General Vic- 
tor Yakhantov, Irina Skariatina, Sherwood Eddy, 
Lester Cohen, Joshua Kunitz. Besides, there will 
be thousands of individual travelers to Europe 
who. will avail themselves of the fast air, train 
and boat connections to Moscow and Leningrad 
...just a few days in these centers or in 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa can give one the feel of 
the new Soviet way of life. Longer stayers can 
enjoy the luxury of a four day cruise down the 
Volga . . . through the valley roads of the 
mighty Caucasus Mountains ... by boat along 
the Black Sea Riviera ...on the cypress lined 
shores of the Crimea. Intourist will be glad to 
furnish information on special interest groups or 
help your agent plan an itinerary of from five 
to thirty-one days in the U. S. S. R. based on 
all-inclusive daily rate of $5 third class, $8 tourist 
and $15 first. These include meals, hotels, trans- 
portation on tour, sightseeing by car daily and 
trained guide-interpreters. Travel incidentals 
are reasonably priced on the basis of the new 
dollar-rouble exchange. Routes from more west- 
ern cities to Soviet centers are shown on a col- 
ord map 22” x 16” which will be sent on request 
together with illustrated booklet WIS. 


APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURIST, tNc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 





DON’T MISS THE SOVIET UNION IN 1936 


Ann Emery Hall has attractive single 
beds with comfortable inner spring mat- 
tresses. Turn to page 493. 











Recently Supt. Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, sent 
out a questionnaire to see whether parents in the 
community favored the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage in the grades below junior high school. Sev- 
enty-two per cent of the parents replying approved 
of such a plan, while 65.5 per cent of those favoring 
the teaching of a foreign language expressed a wish 
to have German taught; 10.5% wanted Polish taught; 
8.5% favored French; 4.7% preferred Italian; 3.3% 
asked for Spanish; and 1.4% favored the teaching of 
Hebrew. 

The Milwaukee board of education estimates that 
it would cost between $300,000 and $500,000 to add 
the teaching of a foreign language to the grades. 


Verner O'Neill, mathematics and history instructor 
at the Barneveld High school for the past several 
years, has been named principal for the remainder 
of this year and for the 1936-37 term, to succeed 
Stewart J. Watson, who resigned the early part of 
last month. Mr. Watson will devote his entire time 
to his construction work. 


The April issue of the Price County Bulletin has a 
seasonal note. The cover design shows mamma bear 
and her two cubs in quest of some honey in a tree, 
while a chirping bird and a running rabbit liven up 
the inside pages. The bulletin also shows what prog- 
ress is being made in Price county in eliminating 
eight-month school terms. In 1934-35 there were 
13 eight-month schools in operation, while the num- 
ber had been cut down to 6 this year. 


According to a report recently presented to the 
Wisconsin High School Coaches association by Paul 
Neverman, secretary of the W.I.A.A. Wisconsin high 
school athletes sustained Jess than half as many in- 
juries of all kinds in 1935 as did the athletes in any 
other state. 


Frank L. Burdick, dean of Wisconsin band direc- 
tors, and one of the oldest directors in the United 
States in point of service, recently resigned as direc- 
tor of the Edgerton school bands. Mr. Burdick has 
served as school band director since 1893. 


An addition, consisting of two classrooms and a 
gymnasium, was recently started on the Lena High 
school building. 


L. E. Howle, mathematics teacher in the Waterloo 
High school for the past three years, was chosen 
principal at a meeting of the school board the latter 
part of March. 


Teachers of the Milwaukee high school faculties 
have watched with interest the standings in the Mil- 
waukee High School Faculty Bowling league this past 
winter. When the smoke of battle had finally cleared 
away the South Division team came out on top. 
Members of the winning team were Floyd Hanneman, 
Erwin Keithley, Arthur Krueger, Joseph Heineman 
(captain), Alexander Morstad, Joseph Thompson, 
and Albert Magen. 





Ann Emery Hall’s spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 493. 
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Each summer many former residents re- 
turn to Ann Emery Hall and bring their 
friends. Turn to page 493. 
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Professor J. C. Brockert of the Platteville State 
Teachers college, was the blameless victim of an auto- 
mobile accident last month. Mr. Brockert suffered a 
fractured leg when an oncoming car swerved out of 
line and a head-on crash resulted in almost serious 


injury. 
Principal P. O. Plowman, Washburn High school 
head, recently resigned his position. 


A new $77,000 addition to the Minocqua school 
was started the middle of last month. Plans include a 
large gymnasium, assembly hall, and classrooms. 


The Association of Wisconsin State Teachers’ Col- 
leges met in Madison on April 8 and 9, and elected 
Miss Myrtle Trowbridge of La Crosse as president 
for next year. She succeeds W. P. Roseman of White- 
water. A. J. Herrick of Stevens Point is the new 
vice-president, succeeding Emery W. Leamer of La 
Crosse. 

Interest of the conference seemed to be focused 
upon the so-called General College plan which was 
discussed by Professor Hovde of Minnesota and Brum- 
baugh of Chicago. 


Stevens Point voters on April 7 authorized the 
building of a new high school. 


Miss Elsie Marie Carlson, former Madison East 
High school teacher, was married to Joseph Dostal, 
in Hawaii last month. The newly-weds will live in 
Waialua, Oahu, where Mr. Dostal is teaching. 


Mr. Harvey J. Walch was recently re-elected prin- 
cipal of the Edgar schools. 


We recently received a copy of the Bed Sheet, a 
mimeogtaphed news sheet published by the crippled 
children of the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital school 
at Madison. The very interesting publication is edited 
by a staff under the direction of Lyle Hobbs. The 
art work is done by Lawrence Augustine. Incidentally, 
Lawrence brought fame to himself and the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital school at Madison by having his draw- 
ing chosen as the cover design for The Round Robin, 
a magazine edited by different groups of handicapped 
children all over the United States and Canada. Con- 
gtatulations to Lawrence, as well as Miss Charlotte 
Kohn, head of the school. 


William Olson, Waupun High school football and 
basketball coach, was recently named basketball coach 
at Shorewood High school, taking the place of Harry 
Wing, resigned. Olson will also assist ‘Whitey’ 
Ketelaar in football. 


Miss Alma Jakoubek, Marshfield school nurse for 
more than six years, resigned the early part of April, 
to accept a position in the Indian service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. She will be stationed 
at the Sequoyah Training school, at Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma. 





Ann Emery Hall provides a delightful 
social program. Turn to page 493. 








IS READY 
to refresh you 
while you study 


Montana’s scenic beauties and invig- 
orating climate have long been talked 
about—now they are available to you. 
Come to Mont this for rec- 
reation and study in one of the units 
of the Greater University of Montana 
which are unexcelled for academic 
excellency. Enjoy tours to the high- 
lights of this primitive beauty land 
while you rest and study in its refresh- 
ing coolness. 

Railways, highways, and skyways 
all lead to Montana’s wonderland— 

write for information. 





@ MONTANANS, INC. 
4 5 o M +, 





Please send me information about 
[_] Montana's vacation opportunities; also 
[_] Montana's summer school facilities. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





' $ee Montana and Attend the N. E. A. 


Convention in Portland, Oregon 


y) 
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“STOP-OFF” 


at 


GLACIER PARK 






en route to 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 


@ When you plan your trip to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Portland, a June 28 to 
July 3, get the utmost vacation value for 
your money. Go Great Northern on the 
Empire Builder, and stop off at Glacier 
Park—‘‘America’s most sublime wilder- 
ness’’. If your time is limited, take 
advantage of new I, 2 or 3 day low-cost 
“stop-off tours’’. Then go on to the 
magic cities and enchanted playgrounds 
of Pacific Northwest ... Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria; 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympics— 
north over sheltered seas to Alaska— 
south to California. 


Inquire about Low-Cost All-Expense 
Tours Throughout the West 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


seeeeee Clip this Coupon Today ==ssaam: 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. Wd3, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me further information on Glacier 
Park () Pacific Northwest () Alaska (1) California (J 
All-Expense Tours (] 

Name 


Addr 
City State 2306 











Ann Emery Hal! is one block from Lake 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or 
sail. Turn to page 493. 











The advanced speech class of Lincoln High school, 
Wisconsin Rapids, has been presenting a radio pro- 
gram over station WLBL each Saturday morning. 
The programs are presented under the direction of 
Miss Sophia Bill. 


Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, and Stanley Junior 
High schools had a triangular speech contest on 
March 28—an event which is being planned as an 
annual contest between the three schools. Contests in 
dramatics, humorous speeches and oratory were held, 
with each school being represented by six students. 
Chippewa Falls won the oratory and dramatics con- 
tests with Eau Claire winning the humorous speech 
contest. 


C. M. Ewers, Wausau High school coach, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin High School 
Coaches association, at the meeting of that body held 
in Wisconsin Rapids during the state basketball tour- 
nament the latter part of March. Other officers are: 
Willis Jones, Madison West High school, vice-presi- 
dent; and Louis Erickson, Shorewood, secretary— 
treasurer. 


In order to have school activities at Menasha High 
school move smoothly and rapidly at the beginning 
of the quarter next fall, all available students will be 
enrolled this spring, according to a plan recently 
announced by Assistant Principal A. J. Armstrong. A 
day will be set aside this month in which all stu- 
dents will prepare their programs for next year. Mr. 
Armstrong has issued a booklet describing the courses 
offered, showing which are necessary for college en- 
trance requirements. 


Principal A. A. Elsner of Cassville reports that 
work on the new Cassville gymnasium is well under 
way. It is a PWA project involving an expenditure 
of around $40,000. 


Tigerton fans attending the Antigo Class C bas- 
betball tournament the latter part of March had their 
money's worth of thrills, for in three consecutive 
games the Tigerton team came through with a one- 
point win, two of the games being won by that nar- 
row margin in the last thirty seconds of play! Minoc- 
qua, Rosholt and Argonne were the victims. However, 
Tigerton’s luck didn’t hold in the last game of the 
tournament, when they were tripped up by Edgar to 
the tune of 24—21. 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, 
well balanced, and attractively served. Turn 
to page 493. 








Our 15th Annual Catalog of 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


is now ready. 
Send for your free copy today! 


NYE & WINTER COMPANY 
—TRAVEL BUREA 
623 N. 8th St., Eashen n, Wis. 207 cacth Be. St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida’ / leton, Wis. 2 So. Carroll "St., Madison, Wis. 
isconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Students of the Madison Vocational school recently 
had some practical experience in editing a daily news 
sheet, when they published the Home Show News in 
connection with Madison’s annual Home and Food 
show. Nine issues were published, and every bit of 
the work, reporting, editing, and printing was done 
by the students themselves. 

The idea originated last year, and the tremendous 
success of the venture led city officials to request a 
repeat performance. 

This year’s Home Show News was edited by a staff 
under the direction of Myrtle Luvdahl, with Lester L. 
Hawkes as faculty advisor. 


Principal Quincy Doudna of Lone Rock was very 
sick with the mumps last month. Mumps may be kid’s 
stuff, but Principal Doudna is willing to testify that 
the sickness is far from a lark for an adult. 


This past winter the Milwaukee Journal conducted 
a contest among Wisconsin teachers, on the subject 
‘How to Use the Daily Newspaper in the School’, 
and winners of the contest were recently announced. 
Two teachers: Dessie La Mere, Okauchee school, 
and Ruth Ellen Beuimler of the Mellen High school, 
won the two grand prizes, consisting of trips to Ber- 
muda. Eleven teachers: Bernice Wilkerson, Wauwa- 
tosa; Margaret Joseph, Milwaukee; E. P. Rosenthal, 
Milwaukee; Alverna Thompson, Mt. Horeb; Palmer 
Hanson, Oakland school, Chetek; Harriet M. Cruver, 
Waukesha; Sherman Gunderson, Two Rivers; Vic- 
toria James, Eau Claire; Mary Grace Jeffery, Keno- 
sha; Pearl S. Mayer, Montreal school, near Hurley; 
and George E. Van Heuklom, Mellen, were awarded 
trips to the eastern part of the U. S., while sixty-six 
other teachers were given sets of the World Book. 





I STORE my FURS/at 


HERSHLEDER’S 


because 





$5.00 


SERVICE—Just call Badger 374—o0 
messenger will call for your coat. 


2 REPAIRS—AlIll minor repairs free. Ma 
repairs at reasonable rates. 


skin and yet cleans thoroughly. GLAZI 
ALSO INCLUDED! 


INSURANCE—F ull protection again 

* moths, fire and theft up to $100. 
5 STORAGE—In modern scientific vau 
* Temperature and humidity watched 


their 5-POINT PLAN 


gives me all this for 


ur 


jor 


3 DELUXE SAWDUST CLEANER—A clean- 
ing which preserves the natural oil in the 


NG 


st 


Its. 
to 


preserve the life and beauty of your furs. 


HERSHLEDER 


529 State St., Madison 




















OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS 
: in 1936 


Cool Western Summer Schools Near 
the Mountains and the Sea 


Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande 
Southern Oregon Normal School, Ashland 


First term: June 8—July 17 
Second term: July 20-August 21 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Regular session: June 22—July 31 
Post session: August 3-28 


University of Oregon, Portland 
June 15—July 31 
Recess week of N.E.A. meeting 


Alfred Powers, Director of Summer 
Sessions, 

State System of Higher Education, W. 

814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Please send me summer bulletins for 
( ) Normal Schools: ( ) Oregon State 
College; ( ) University of Oregon. 










Name 


we ee no ee ewww eww 





Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 





Tell your 
friends 
about 


Langdon Hall 


The dormitory nearest to the university 
library and the Memorial Union. 
Langdon Hall has a beautiful lounge, 
both single and double rooms, excellent 
meals, recreation rooms, a sun-roof 
overlooking Lake Mendota, and the 
campus. All modern conveniences, of 
course, including private telephone, 
and twenty-four hour laundry service. 


Rates: Room and Board for six weeks 
$55 - $60 - $65 - $70 — Five dollar deposit 


Address: 
Langdon Hall 
Langdon at Lake 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Red ANE AAS Is 





i ‘eon BY spools of the 


y= SCENIC WEST 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 


CALIFORNIA 
Why notall three 
acalion 


ia one Va 


You can afford an unusual 
/ outing at the low fares offered 
this summer. Delightful all- 
expense tours, too—anywhere 
west. Ask for full information. 
WIDE CHOICE OF ROUTES 
Go One Way—Return Another 
Air-Conditioned Trains 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION — Open All Summer 
N.E. A. Convention, Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2 


ROCK ISLAND 


Mail This Coupon 


O. D. GARVEY, D. F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines ' 
500 Majestic Bldg. i] 
Milwaukee, Wis. Phone Marquette 6990 | 
Please quote fares and forward literature on | 
{1 Colorado O) Yellowstone O California | 
() All-Expense Tours. Check booklets desired. | 
DIDS do edees weiisnsselet shone ccc cbacan ! 
I te bore sis ic ts ah a enesain ee e e 1941 


An hour's parlor track meet between four teams 
composed of men faculty members of the Rock River 
Valley schools ended in a four-way tie at the club's 
monthly meeting held at Janesville in April. The 
closeness of the meet was due more to Pat W. Daw- 
son’s unique score keeping than to the equal strength 
of the contestants. Events varied from sponge throw- 
ing to sticking one’s head in a basket. 

L. D. Strong and Harold Gessert (both dressed as 
women) and Fred Just were judges. Kenneth F. 
Bick, Janesville, served as chief announcer. 


Further evidence of the wide and varied uses to 
which school people are using the W.E.A. ‘School 
Dollars” is contained in a report from Miss Geor- 
giana Boyington, president of the Hurley Local. The 
high school class in American Problems is studying 
the booklet in connection with an intensive survey of 
the tax situation. Let’s hear from others. 


Annually the senior students of Appleton High 
school meet their principal in a guidance conference, 
and the results of the 1936 conferences were recently 
tabulated and put into an enlightening bulletin. Out 
of a graduating class of around 380 students 108 had 
taken college preparatory work, 174 the general 
course, 67 the commercial course, 23 manual arts, and 
10 the home arts course. Of the total number 116 
planned to continue their schooling, 160 did not in- 
tend to go on with school work, and 106 were un- 
decided. The majority of the seniors were either 18 
years of age (116), or 18 years six months (126). 
As far as vocational desires were concerned 181 ad- 
mitted they were uncertain, while the others had a 
wide spread of preference; with office work (33) and 
teaching (24) heading the list. 





WILL HISTORY 
REPEAT ? 








iain Seaman! 
The future course of world events is be- 

ing shaped in Europe now. Judge its di- 
rection for yourself. Appraise the social 
forces at work in the human Europe... 
through one of the special travel-studies 

of DUTRAVEL. he following are 

only a few of this year’s important 
offerings: 

New Education in Soviet Union 
Discussions with leading Soviet educato s— 
visiting also England, France, Scandinavia. 
Director, Dr. I. V. Sollins. 

Contemporary Art and Architecture 


Featuring interviews with leading artists in 
8 countries—auspices of The New School for 
Social Research. 

Popular Edutours 
Featuring a diversified selection of unusually 
attractive general European tours—with expert 
tour leadership guaranteed. 


Write for booklets on these, or for the complete 
EDUTRAVEL ay Swe nanos “Summer Session in 
ue Address Dept. W-5 


/ EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with Amerop Travel Ser- 
vice, Inc. (in U. S. S. R., in cooperation with Intourist, Inc.). 














TRESSLER 
ENGLISH IN ACTION SERIES 


The cumulative, integrated ten-year 
program for grades III-XII 


STATE-ADOPTED IN 


DELAWARE (Both Junior and Senior 
High Schools) 

INDIANA (Elementary English in Ac- 
tion, Book III, exclusive) 

KENTUCKY (886 schools, including 
Louisville) 

MISSISSIPPI (Junior English in Action, 
Books One & Two; English in Action, 
Courses I & II) 

NEW MEXICO (Elementary English in 
Action, Grades III—VIII, exclusive) 

NORTH CAROLINA (English in Action, 
Rev., Courses II-III-IV, exclusive) 

TENNESSEE (English in Action, Books I 
& II on Multiple List; choice of major- 
ity of counties) 

TEXAS (English in Action, Rev., Courses 
I-II-III-IV on Multiple List; Course II 
basal all schools below first class) 

UTAH (Grades 7-12, co-basal; used 209 
high schools, including Salt Lake City) 


Tressler books adopted in 75 of 100 “to cities 
including 14 of the first 15 cities of U. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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At the April meeting of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Arthur Dietz of Wautoma and Miss Ellen B. 
McDonald were re-appointed to membership upon the 
State Reading Circle Board. 


Wisconsin deans of women who attended the con- 
vention of the National Association of Deans of 
Women at St. Louis in February were impressed with 
the high quality of the program, presented under the 
theme of “Co-operation with Youth.” 

A highlight of the convention program was the 
appearance of two graduate students, one from Colo- 
rado State University and the other from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, who gave a critical analysis of 
higher education, and its failure to adequately equip 
youth for life problems. 

Deans attending the convention also met with guid- 
ance directors, to discuss problems of joint interest. 
Representatives of industry also met deans and guid- 
ance directors, to present the viewpoint of business 
men who interview college students for positions. 

Miss Mabel C. Mannix, dean of women at Mar- 
quette University, who reported the convention to 
us, regarded the meeting of inestimable value. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Complete Placement Service 


SALARY ABILITY 












CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - 


FISK 


There are no _ better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
and Milwaukee suburbs. 











YOUR ANNUAL 
‘Plan It Now! 


Dummies and Budgets 
can be made this Spring 


Consult Us 


Wisconsin Engraving Co. 
109 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 








2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


pVialieyitels 


Reliable Placement Service 
Free Enrollment 


Photograph Service 


The best school systems throughout the country, both 
public and private, request us to recommend teachers 
to them. xcellent teachers are always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 

icago, II inois 








HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We fill all types of 
positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best it 
has been since 1929. 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., ee Ill. 
Reg | Anniversar 
“Correspondent” Ag E. T. Duffeld, 535 5th Ave., N. > 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, W 








FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. _ Two-thirds 
1935 placements were promotions. Many in Wis- 
consin. More from Wisconsin to other States. 
Large increase over 1934. 


Send for folder. 





™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
MADISON, 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


WISCONSIN 
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Do You 
Need .: 
Money? 


@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 


are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 














TEACHERS 
Why not start your “Commercial 
Training” in our Summer School. State 
Department of Education accepts our 
work on teachers’ certificates—courses 
thus qualify for commercial teaching or 
office positions as well as civil service. 


New term—June 22-29—July 6 
Call, phone, or write for Free Booklet 


e 
COLLEGE, Inc. 


606 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Ma. 0880 








PIS PAAD ET BAST 









Stay with us when 
next you visit 


MILWAUKEE 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Reduced rates . . as low as 
$2.50 a day, with bath! 














Rural teachers are invited to give consideration 
to membership in the NEA. Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
president of the NEA in her address at the St. Louis 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence spoke 
on “Rural Education and the National Welfare.” 
As State Superintendent of Schools of agricultural 
Iowa, she is deeply interested in rural education. She 
said, ‘There is no reason to believe that the farms 
of the present will not continue to produce the 
nation’s fair share of leaders in politics, art, litera- 
ture, and science, if the stability of the farm life is 
maintained and improved.” If this is true, the wel- 
fare of the children of the farm homes must be 
given consideration. This can best be done by finan- 
cial support, and she proposes to collect the money 
where it is and spend it where the children are. 

Of the rural teachers, she says, “There are no 
more faithful workers in the field of education than 
those who labor in the cause of country school 
children.” 

On January first, a new division, the Division of 
Rural Service, with Dr. Howard A. Dawson as di- 
rector, was created to strengthen the assistance that 
the NEA wishes to give rural education. 


The City Superintendents Association voted the 
formation of a Committee on Tenure at its recent 
Milwaukee meeting. The committee is to act under 
the chairmanship of Supt. C. C. Bishop, Oshkosh. 
Other members are Supts. Giese, Racine; Hanson, 
Stoughton; Potter, Milwaukee; and Wiley, La Crosse. 
The superintendents’ committee met with the W.E.A. 
Tenure Committee in the secretary's office on May 2. 


The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
was created in December 1935 with power to hold 
meetings and conferences, conduct studies, publish 
its findings, and to work in such other capacities 
to accomplish the scope of its purpose. Recently it 
issued a leaflet entitled ‘Some Current Problems in 
American Education” which Locals’ presidents and 
others interested in education will want to receive for 
group study. An invitation is extended by the NEA 
to write for a copy which is free. The supply is 
limited. 


E. G. Doudna, secretary of the State Board of 
Normal School Regents and former superintendent 
of schools in Wisconsin Rapids, spoke on “Prison 
Education in Wisconsin” to the Wisconsin Rapids 
Teachers association at a professional meeting on 
April 23. 


At the April meeting of the Madison Vocational 
board A. R. Graham was re-elected director of the 
Madison Vocational school for a three-year term. 


Miss Lola Maclean, Detroit, chairman of 
the central division of the N.E.A. department 
of business education reports an active de- 
mand for membership from Wisconsin teach- 
ers. In the central division, including seven- 
teen states, Wisconsin is led by only Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, but is catching up 
rapidly with these leaders. The time limit for 
receiving Wisconsin memberships has been 
extended to May 20, so if you have not al- 
ready joined, get in touch with Miss Maclean 
at the Detroit Commercial college, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Dr. Henry Wriston, president of Lawrence college, 
was the main speaker at the April meeting of the Fox 
River Schoolmasters’ club, held at Oshkosh. 
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As part of a campaign for a new high school in 
Appleton, a radio series was presented over station 
WTAQ the latter part of April and the forepart of 
May. ba sag who presented the facts to clarify pub- 
lic thinking on the problem were Supt. Rohan, Prin- 
cipal Helble, Seymour Gemeiner, and Dr. G. W. 
Hugner, the latter two being board members. 


An interesting analysis of hobby habits among Ap- 
pleton High School students was recently made by 
two Appleton teachers, Ardella Anderson and Katha- 
rine Royce, and presented at one of the faculty meet- 
ings. Out of 1,008 pupils 714 reported hobbies, with 
the greatest number (239) interested in some form 
of collecting. Another large group of 165 pupils were 
interested in making things, with the girls showing 
a decided preference for sewing and knitting, while 
the boys leaned toward the construction of airplane 
models. 

Many other interesting facts were revealed in the 
hobby study. 


A. L. Tarrell is completing his twenty-fifth year of 
continuous service in the Platteville High school this 
year. More than 800 high school band players have 
been developed by him, during his teaching years. 


A statement of the N.E.A. Committee of Seven on 
Reorganization was mimeographed some time ago 
and sent to all Locals. If you are interested, ask your 
Locals president or school administrator for it. 


The Music Goes Round 


(Sung at the annual dinner of Milwaukee Teachers’ Ass’n) 


The teacher speaks 

And the kids go round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

And do they go round 


The principal says the word 

The teachers step round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

And do they step round. 


The Supervisors come to inspect 

The principals fly around, around, around, around 
Step around, fly around 

Just see how they all fly around. 


The Big Chief gives his orders 

The supervisors go round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

And do they go round. 


The School Board acts 

The Big Chief goes round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

And does he go round. 


The School Board President speaks 

The School Board goes round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 

And does it go round. 


The Legislature enacts laws 

The School Board goes round and round 

Around, around, around, step around, fly around 
Just see how they all fly ‘around, 
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39% LESS OCEAN 


Via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Before you reach the sea, you sail for 1000 
miles in comfortable, sheltered waters. And the 
grand scenery! It’s really adding another for- 
eign country to your itinerary! 

Empresses sail from Québec .. . 
and Mont ships from Montreal. 

Get booklet “39% Less Ocean,” also bulletin 
listing over 300 All-Expense Tours to Europe; 
YOUR AGENT or Canadian Pacific: K. A. Cook, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Canadian Pacific 


Duchesses 


























Announcing a New Series 
of Readers 


GUIDANCE IN 
READING SERIES 


by 
Grace E. Storm 
University of Chicago 


Before you select your next readers, be 
sure to see this reading series which 
already is attracting attention every- 
where. Written by a recognized author- 
ity in reading and elementary social 
science. Contains many characteristic 
features not found in previous reading 
series. 

Complete equipment materials and 
teachers’ helps. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 








Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
The Governor O.K.’s the bill Pe item. Shia 
Then we all go round and around 
Whoa-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho 
Just see us go round. 
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The annual schoolmen’s conference called 
by the State Superintendent will be held Sep- 
tember 22-25 in Madison. 

Supervising teachers meeting September 22 
and 23. City and County Superintendents and 
County Normal Principals will be in session 
the 24th and 25th. The big banquet is sched- 
uled for the evening of the twenty-fourth. 


Farmers who attended the evening school conducted 
in Fort Atkinson by N. O. Eckley this past winter 
had their “graduation” last month, when they met for 
a banquet and a final get-together. 


Wauwatosa teachers will receive a restoration of 
one half their pay-cuts plus a flat $50 increase, it was 
decided by the board of education last month. The 
restorations which will amount to about $17,000 will 
take effect next September. 

The pay increase was the culmination of several 
weeks of work by the board of education teachers’ 
committee in co-operation with a committee of teach- 
ers, members of the Wauwatosa local of the W.E.A. 


The children of the Greenview school near Newald, 
taught by Miss Mills, were so impressed with the 
suffering brought about by the floods in the eastern 
states this spring that they expressed a desire to help, 
by taking up a collection for the Red Cross. A total 
of $13.50 was collected by the students of the school. 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Particulars free. 


Forse Company 500 Long St., Anderson, Ind. 











periences. .A New Life. .Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 
First class hotels, all rooms with private baths. 
Unexcelled motoring. All this included for only 
(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 3 98 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY { 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214x38\4 
Send original photo, without mount if possible, 


together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. 


v1 for of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 























Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 493. 











An engagement of interest to many teachers is that 
of Jean Catherine Fowler, Baraboo High school 
teacher, to Henry Ellsworth Ringling, son of the late 
Henry Ringling, circus magnate. 


Miss Etta Marie Miller, teacher of art and music 
in the Durand public schools for the past five years, 
has resigned to accept a position in the Wheaton, III., 
school system. 


Mrs. Irene M. Schommer, who has taught in the 
schools of Fond du Lac county for the past twenty- 
five years, has resigned her position as principal of 
the Waucousta State Graded school, Campbellsport, 
where she has taught for the past four years. 


A girls’ rifle club has been organized at Green Bay 
West High school. Miss Irene Erdlitz has charge of 
the sport, and according to her the club is the only 
one of its kind in the Wisconsin school system. 


Miss Charlotte Kohn, W.E.A. member of the Joint 
Committee on Education, spoke to the Washburn 
(La Crosse) P.T.A. recently. School finance, tax 
base, and allied topics were discussed. Miss Kohn is 
responsible for the compilation of a syllabus on these 
subjects. : 


A workshop attracting some two hundred persons 
was held recently in La Crosse on broad educational 
fiscal problems. ‘Co-operation in School Units” was 
discussed by Professor J. A. James of the University. 
A panel discussion was presided over by Miss Char- 
lotte Kohn. The topic was “Local School Budgets in 
Relation to Sources of Income and Avenues of Dis- 
tribution”. Participating were Supt. G. M. Wiley, 
Miss Emily Stromstad, E. W. Shuttenheim, Thomas 
Sletten, W. J. Dawson, Mrs. L. T. Lee, Mrs. Otto 
Schlabach, and Mrs. H. E. Wolf. 


State departments go on summer hours 
May 1. On account of the close co-operation 
between some of the capital departments and 
the W.E.A. office, your Headquarters will 
conform to the same schedule, viz. 8:00 A.M.- 
12:00 M. and 1:00 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 


After nine years of teaching in Manitowoc and 
Brillion, Mr. E. A. Napp has severed classroom con- 
nections and now goes into the business field. Mr. 
Napp will be Portable Typewriter Field Representa- 
tive for the Underwood—Elliott-Fisher Company. His 
territory is eastern Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and 
parts of Iowa and Illinois. 

During his nine years at Lincoln High school, 
Manitowoc, Mr. Napp was active in civic affairs and 
appeared at times in behalf of legislative matters for 
the W.E.A. 





SUMMER 
COURSES 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Landscape—Crafts— 


Principles and Technics of Art Instruction—Modeling—Pottery— 
FOR Advertising—Marionettes—Design and other subjects. Landscape and 


ART TEACHERS 
June 29 to 
August 8 


mer School of 


Figure wee ey 4 also offered for credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Sum- 
ainting. Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 
world famous permanent collections. 
For catalog, address Associate Dean, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
School of Fine and Industrial Art, Dept. TW, Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago 
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Arbor Day is celebrated each year by the two 
Nature Clubs of Franklin Junior High school, Green 
Bay, by planting and dedicating trees as living me- 
morials. This year two elms were planted in Fisk 
park and dedicated to Mr. Henry Sutton, former su- 
perintendent of the Green Bay schools, in honor of 
his service to the youth of the community. 

Conservation is being taught in this way at Frank- 
lin Junior High, and since the school was organized 
nine trees have been planted. The first tree was 
dedicated to Miss Margaret McMahon, principal 
of the school, and other trees have been dedicated to 
local or national personages. 

The Nature clubs, working under the sponsorship 
of Emmeline Andruskevicz, have engaged in many 
projects besides the planting of trees. Garden plant- 
ing, the building of bird houses, and the feeding of 
birds are just a few of the many club activities be- 
ing initiated. The garden project organized this spring 
will extend over the summer months, and in the 
fall the fruits of the garden will be judged, and 
specimens will be brought to school for all to see. 


On the evening of April 23 the faculty of the 
Longfellow Junior High school, Wauwatosa, gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Medford, Milwaukee, in honor 
of Miss Carrie Thatcher, who retired last January 
after twenty-one and one-half years of teaching in 
the Wauwatosa schools. When Miss Thatcher’ first 
taught at Wauwatosa the seventh and eighth grades 
were made up of two classrooms and an assembly 
room, while at the time of her retirement she taught 
in a school with an enrollment of more than seven 
hundred pupils. 


Miss Thatcher was beloved by all who worked 
with her. She was competent, conscientious, depend- 
able, and efficient. Her service was truly devoted to 
her work and to the children of Wauwatosa. 


La Crosse teachers who retired from the school sys- 
tem in recent years were honored at a tea sponsored 
by the La Crosse Teachers club last month, and 
were elected honorary members of the active teachers’ 
club. The new honorary members are Miss Hannah 
McConville, Miss Anna Mashek, Mrs. Jessie Leisring, 
Miss Gertrude Heydon, Miss Mary Griswold, and 
Mrs. Georgia Waltz. 


C. V. LaDuke, principal of the Lodi high school 
for the past six years, recently resigned to take up 
life insurance work. M. G. Batho, principal of the 
tre high school succeeds Mr. LaDuke at 

odi. 


Miss Eunice Fox, principal of the Mindoro grade 
school, resigned her position the early part of April 
to accept an appointment in Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Edna B. Gaskill is teaching in Miss Fox's place for 
the remainder of this year. 


Gardening is being given in the course of study 
in the biology classes taught by David Bent at Apple- 
ton High school. The unit, given for the first time 
this year, includes backyard vegetable gardening and 
the beautification of a lawn. Some landscaping is also 
being included in the course. 


Necrology 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 
Mrs. Lamont F. Hodge (Maude Wolcott), former 


teacher in Racine, died at her home in Yonkers, N. Y. 
on May 1, after an illness of several months. 


*Ira O. Hubbard, for the past seventeen years su- 
perintendent of schools at Ashland, died suddenly at 
his home on April 24. Supt. Hubbard had been in ill 
health for some time before his death. 


B. Mack Dresden, 70, veteran Wisconsin teacher 
who retired last year, died at his home in Milwaukee 
on April 25, of a heart ailment. He first taught in 
Oshkosh State Teachers college, then in Rhinelander, 
Ladysmith, and Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Mary Lynch Whitney, 85, former teacher in 
the schools of Dane and Jefferson counties, died at 
her home near Shell Lake on March 14, after a linger- 
ing illness. Her teaching was done prior to her mar- 
riage in 1877. 

















Store Your Furs With 
An Exclusive Furrier 


Your furs are too valuable to risk dam- 
age over the summer months. Our 
storage vaults will give you the finest 
kind of protection, at a very low cost. 
It’s the cheapest kind of insurance. 


MASTER FURRIERS 


206 State Street, Madison 


“If You Don’t Know Furs—Know Your Furrier”’ 








THE PARKER CLASS BOOK 
each 40c dozen $4.25 
In use in hundreds of schools. 
Order Now and State Shipping Date 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 
each 50c dozen $5.00 
Conforms to Wisconsin requirements and 
correlates with our class books. 
Sold by 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 
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Miss Alice Glenn, 44, former domestic science 
teacher at Mt. Horeb and Chilton, and later first 
school nurse at Janesville, died suddenly on March 9, 
in a Princeton, Ill., hospital following a few days’ 
illness of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Devine, 76, a teacher in the schools 
of southern Wisconsin prior to her marriage in 1884, 
died at her home in Fond du Lac, March 21, after 
an extended illness. 


Mrs. Louella Gribble Spear, 29, former teacher at 
Rhinelander, died at a Gladstone, Mich., hospital the 
fatter part of March, a few hours after the birth of a 
daughter. 


Miss Lydia Moore, 71, longtime teacher in Green 
Lake and Columbia county schools, died at Portage 
on March 24, after a long illness. 


John E. Nuzum, 77, at one time a teacher in the 
Sauk county schools, and later a pioneer lumberman 
in Viroqua, died at his home in that city on March 24, 
following an illness of several weeks. 


Mrs. C. A. Veeder (Grace Harris), 56, a teacher 
in Wisconsin schools for 12 years prior to her matr- 
riage in 1911, died at Mauston on March 18. 


*Edna Lucille Porter, 20, for the past two years a 
teacher in the schools near Seymour, died at a Green 
Bay hospital on March 20. 


Albion K. James, 87, for several years a rural 
school teacher before going into business, many years 
ago, died at Mauston on March 18. 


W. A. Parkinson, 62, prominent attorney at Phil- 
lips, died suddenly on March 23 as the result of a 
heart attack. After completing the district school Mr 
Parkinson attended the Oshkosh Normal school, and 
then taught for several years before entering the law 
school at the U. of Wis. 


Mrs. C. L. Cotton (nee Lizzie Francis), 83, former 
teacher in the schools of Darlington, died at her home 
in Darlington on March 19, following a fall which 
resulted in a fractured hip. 


Raymond C. Edler, 44, high school coach in Ke- 
nosha prior to his enlistment in the army, died at his 
home in Chippewa Falls on March 23, as a result of 
a heart attack. Mr. Edler went into business after 
returning from military service. 


B. C. Wolter, 84, at one time teacher in Oconto 
and Appleton, and later a prominent business man 
and mayor of Appleton, died at his home in that city 
on March 31 of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Nellie Maloy Lay, 44, a former teacher in 
the rural schools of Rock and Green counties, died 
at a Madison hospital on April 1, after a short ill- 
ness with pneumonia. 


Mrs. J. D. Kent (Ruth Stevens), 51, a teacher in 
the Tomah schools for a number of years prior to 
her marriage in 1911, died at a Sparta hospital on 
March 25 after an illness of ten weeks. 


The Rev. Carl Duft of Milwaukee, former teacher 
in the Belleville High school before entering the min- 
istry in 1923, died in Waukesha the early part of 
April. 


Mrs. Ellen E. Vanderhoof (Ellen Hare), 85, for 
several years a teacher in Wisconsin schools prior to 
her marriage in 1870, died at her home in Darien on 
March 18 after a long illness resulting from a fall 
in which she suffered a broken hip on Feb. 14. 


Miss Clara Oldewelt, 72, charter member of the 
Milwaukee Teachers association, and principal of the 
Lincoln Avenue school, Milwaukee, from 1913-28 
died at her home, March 17. 


Miss Aleida Pieters, 59, dean of Milwaukee— 
Downer college, Milwaukee, since 1921, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital on April 6, after a week’s illness. 
Before accepting the position of dean at Milwaukee— 
Downer Miss Pieters taught at Oshkosh Normal and 
in the rural schools of Wisconsin. In addition to her 
administrative and advisory work Miss Pieters was 
professor of government and history at the college. 


*Miss Alice McGregor, for many years a teacher 
in Wisconsin schools, at Merrill, Eau Claire, Augusta, 
and the State School for the Blind at Janesville, and 
of late years periodical librarian at Platteville State 
Teachers college, died at a Platteville hospital on 
April 3, following an attack of pneumonia which 
confined her to the hospital for several weeks. Miss 
McGregor’s father will be remembered as a professor 
at the old Platteville academy, and later president 
and Regent. 


Mary Catherine Ackerman Sims, 85, for a short 
time prior to her marriage in 1880 a rural school 
teacher near Kingston, died at her home near King- 
ston, on April 4, 


Edith Helen Oliver (Mrs. Claude Willoughby), 
30, a teacher in a school near Belleville one year, 
and at Hilbert for three years prior to her marriage 
in 1934, died at her home near Belleville on March 30. 


Mary Louise Leonard, at one time a teacher in the 
schools of Oconomowoc, died at her home in Den- 
ver, where she has resided since 1900, on April 2, 
following an attack of pneumonia. 


Marietta Sisson, 76, for many years a teacher in 
the public schools of Ripon and vicinity prior to 
1889, when she left the teaching profession and 
moved to Chicago, died at her home in Rosendale on 
April 15, after a short illness. 


Miss Ida Tutkin, 69, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
school system for almost fifty years, prior to her retire- 
ment in 1933, died at a Milwaukee hospital on 
April 15. 


Mrs. Chester Olson, (Della Mae Bjerke) 25, a 
rural school teacher in Vernon county for two years, 
prior to her marriage in 1931, died at a hospital in 
Dickeson, North Dakota on March 20. 


Mrs. Clarence Drake (Minnie Olds), former 
teacher in the schools of Polk county, died at her 
home in Glendale, California on March 26. She had 
retired from teaching many years ago, at the time 
when she was married and moved to California. 


Mrs. Allen Benedict (Bernice Engelke), a teacher 
in Walworth schools some fifteen years ago, prior 
to her marriage, died in a Madison hospital on 
April 10. 
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